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PKEPAOE 


Out okJdron nro l^st taught to be good and 
great by mstancca of ) excellence drawn from 
Indian bfe, beennse tlie circumBtanccs wbiob 
occasioned tbe acta and Ibcir motives and metbods 
were such as the) can most easily understand and 
because tboy can call up mental pictures of tbeir 
scones with the least difficulty Bom to tbe tradi 
tion they can also imitate tbom (winch is the mam 
thing) far more naturallj than any foreign 
instances of conduct Tlio oramplcs nro a pnee 
less heritage left spociallj to them of all children 
in the world to benefit them to a specially largo 
■cirtent Let ns bid them to it with an eager 
welcome 

Jn the two parts of this book ns in my True 
Tales of Indian Life I have recorded many scores 
of our golden deeds and I sincerely bopo that 
the narratives mil do our children the good for 
which they are composed by supplying nourish 
ment to their budding souls 

TLrasHNAOAR, 1 

November 22 \ D N Neoqi 

1920 I 
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ANECDOTES 

OF 

^]6ian life 

y/ A CONSC IENIIOUS-MAN- 

Babu Akshoa Ktjuab Mukheiui of Nasian- 
kiiU} ma an educational officer of high rank, 
Headmaster of the Hare School m Calontta, the 
premier school in Bengal Sir Alfred Croft, a 
former Director of Public Instruction in the 
province, spoke of him as a man of high Bhiht> 
in his profession and ohanioter The story here 
IS an,, uiuuice'' of his conscientiousness 

A Me insurance agent marked Akshoy Babn 
ns a likely client and stuck to him He begged 
him to insure his life through his agency and 
lectifrcd him off and on on the necessity of 
making some provision for his little children and 
the ease and expediency of life insurance But 
I should have a sound body to have my life 
accepted by your company? I do not have it 
I liave kidney troubles Have you? ans- 
wered the eager agent, “ don t bother about 
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them I can so arrange with the company’s 
doctor for a consi delation, of comse, that he 
certi&es you to he in peifect healtJi — no health 
sounder Don’t woiry 3^ourself, please, about 
your kidneys ” At tins Aksboy Bahu looked 
serious and gravely said, “ I know I have the 
disease A certificate cannot lemove it either 
from my body or my mind Even though your 
company may accept it, I cannot I shall not 
defraud it with the knowledge I possess ” 

The agent gave up the stuid} man of cons- 
cience in despaii 
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WEIGH JNGJN.THE BAL ANCE .. 

The first-born male hoir does not mbent nil 
ibe property of the father among tho Hindus 
■excepting in the families of pnnces m Tvhich tho 
law of pnmogemturc obtains The property is 
divided in equal shares among tho sons Bahn 
Hhudob Mukherji who began tho world ns a poor 
school tnaster ended by amassing a rcspcctahlo 
fortune to be divided between Ins two sons He 
■knew that tho two brothers had but one soul in 
-two bodies, they loved each other so tenderly 
•and that, consequently, they would not quarrel 
over the division Tet he parted tho property 
Tiefarc his death to bo taken possession of by them 
when he was no more He had two bouses, one 
■finer* than the other and with the special advan- 
tage of standing on tho bank of the Hughly at 
•Chinsura This one was allotted to the younger 
■son "When he read this in the deed, be went to 
his elder brother and said. This should not be 
you bemg our father s first-born should have tho 
finer house Govindadev answered smiling, 
" No darling, it is at my special prayer that father 
leaves that house to you Besides, I see no 
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injustice in it I am by seven years your elder ^ 
Think of the seven yeais moie of paternal love that 
I have enjoyed Is that nothing? Put that into^ 
my scale and the house into youis and see how the- 
house kicks the beam ” 

Here was brotherly love of the first water. 



VIDYASAGAR AND AN ARISTOCRAT 


■ViDTASAGAB fills ioT morc space m the folklore 
of Bengal intended ‘ to point a moral ’ than any 
■other man of his or of any other time, and that is 
bccanse he scarcely did anything but that it was 
out of the commofi run of doings and somehmv or 
other strikingly supenor to them While he lived 
he ivas the best beloved and revered man m Bengal 
and among his admirers were gentle and simple 
high and low, young and old, and learned and lUi- 
terate The ob je ct of v ene ration of the proudest 
m the land he never was conscious of the high posi- 
t io& he held in ,societ y and mighty as often seen 
chatting cheerfully with the rugged day labourer 
before his hovel or the dirty booth keeper by the 
road side who were the recipients of his large- 
hearted affection as in the drawing rooms of palaces 
•whose owner felt honoured by his visit 

It so happened once that while he sat on a dirty 
carpet spread for him under the poroh of a small 
grocery shop and was talkiiig to the grocer, a ght- 
tenng phaeton came dnving up and as soon as its 
young occupant saw "Vidyasagar, he had it stop 
ped for a second and seemed inclined to get down 
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and pay Ins respects to the grand good man before 
he passed on But something weighed with him 
against the puipose and the next instant he counter- 
manded his order and the carriage rolled away. 
Vidyasagai 'smiled. 

When next time he met the young aristocrat, 
he said, “ You were in a nice fix the other day, 
my dear You were anxious to come down to me 
when you saw me at the shop Yet you could not, 
in consideration of the place where 1 was "What 
would the world say when it saw or heard of your 
saluting the feet of a man who sat in a squalid 
place talking to low people? So prudence won the 
day and you passed on; eh, my child?” Vidya- 
sagar was as plain-spoken as. he was ^od. 

Indeed, sir," you are sometimes seen m places and 
company of which we cannot bnt feel ashamed ” 
“ Well th^n', my little lord,” retorted Vidyasagar, 
“ the best thing for you to do m that case would- 
be to cut me altogether. I tell you I cannot give 
up my poor and lowly, the simple and sinceie- 
hearted and will associate with themt whenever 
need be ” 

The youngman hung down his head 



' ‘ A BLUNT SOLDIER 

■ 7-lrt; 

A Moohctl Boldior tiLo bad fought for Babar 
m the field of Panipat bad been assigned some lands 
in reward for his servlec He had afterwards 
retired from active life and lived on them If so 
happened m eoursc of time that some one having 
interest at the impenal court dispossessed him, and 
the soldier in his distress applied to the Emperor 
lumself tor redress Babar commanded one of his 
ministers to look into the man s nght end it it was 
just, to have his lands restored to him The 
rfmiste!- slept over the behest and weeks and 
months passed without bringing to tho soldier the 
justice ho had sought tor His patience almost 
worn out, he solicited and obtained another andi 
^ once with Babar, — pnnees were so accessible in 
tliOBO good old days ‘ Your Majesty condescend- 
ed to charge a minister with doing mo justice 
said the soldier, and I have waited weary long 
for it, and it has not yet been done Might not 
you yourself look into my case? I did not fight for 
you at Pampat by proxy, but myself charged your 
enemy lance in rest and suffered wounds in my own 
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person for you. Might I not expect similar treat- 
ment from yom* Majesty?-’ 

The emperor was shamed into following the 
course his blunt soldier proposed 



A SIGHT FOR THE ANGELS TO 
LOOK ON 


viDYASAOAR Liid the Hottest heart in the rvorld, 
hut his sinewB wero strong ‘ na iron bands and 
he ivaB accustomed to nil miinners of toil and hard- 
ship A man in verj nell to-do circnmatances ho 
■scarcely ever used a vehicle of any kind, bnt profer- 
xed to walk if the wav was not prohibitivelv long 
He conld also walk faster than most men could 
swim across a nver, carry a load on his head when 
he thought there was need for it, and live on tlie 
simplest fare 

'•> He was a deep scholar, the Principal of a great 
college and a maker of Bengali prese but far more 
than all this ho was a lover of his kind 

Once upon a time Vidyasagor was jonmoying 
to Kalna with Babu Ginsh Chandra Vidyamtna, 
tf scholar like himself and a man with a heart of 
gold, fbr bis companion They were walking 
They came across a porter who, it seemed had been 
stneken with the dread cholera, one of the tno 
oorses of Bengal, and lay dying by the road side 
His burden lay by hun He had been famtly ap- 
pealmg at times to the passers by for help , but none 
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had liclpcd These common men Iiad ivalkcd a^ay 
the faster foi fear of catching tlic contagion from 
him , foi cliolcia tlioiigitt to he a fearfully con- 
tagious disease A'id\asagai took the situation at 
a glance and his soul melted at once in love and 
pit} “ Ahdyaiatna,” said lie addressing his com- 
panion, “ Ton can take np the man’s bin den, I 
think, and cam it iihilc I cairy liim in my arms. 
To the hospital, my deal sii, to the hospital at 
Ivalna at oui fastest speed ” Without more ado he 
tendeily lifted the man up on his arms — a dirtj, 
foul-smelling lustic, bigger than himself — placed 
him on his breast and shoulders and holding him 
theie with all care sped along, Yidyaratna, no 
mean companion foi such a man, with the load crti 
Ins head marching behind It was a sight for 
angels to look on They reached the small town, 
two miles fiom the spot, in about half an hour, 
placed the man undei the caie of the doctor in the 
hospital and his assistants and did not consider 
themselves lelieved of their duty until they had 
made all possible aiiangements for the treatment 
and comfort of the afflicted man 



I SINGING TO PLEASE GOD 

Tansen, court singer and fnend of Akbar the 
Great. Moghul Emperor of India, a sort of song- 
god whom Indian musicionB still swear hy, was a 
disciple of TTnndna who not only possessed the 
highest science and art and the sweetest voice hut 
also a soul that was ecstatic with love of God The 
man lived the life of a recluse and never stirred out 
of hia hermitage Gpon a day the Emperor wish 
ing to hear lum smg called at his place accompanied 
hy Tansen The two sat at the samt s feet after 
they had paid him his due reverence, and Tansen 
'Ijegan to hum a devotional song That was his 
way to draw Ins teacher out to sing Handas sang ) 
entranced and divinely 

Eetuming home Akhor hegged Tansen to sing 
that song ogam, for since Hand&s s voice had 
ceased to vihrate in Ins soul, he felt a void m it 
which nothmg could fill up Tansen sang At ^ 
the conclusion his master than whom none had ' 
greater admiration for his gemus said. Dear 
jtnBud ^vnn Jisw juitgi .wel' — au! j>J,weyB> aln eiy- 

cellently well indeed But, my dear, I know not 
what there was lacking m your smging whio'" 




FHE FAITHFUL GUARD 

Ibeahiu Adhnm who Bfterwnrds earned the 
celebrity ot a saint was in early life employed by a 
nch man to watch over his orohar^ The master 
one day came in with a few friends when the mango 
was in season and bade Ibrahim pluck and fetch, 
him a few npo and sweet fmifs for the company 
Ibrahim obeyed , hut alt the mangoes ho brought 
turned out sour The master was thereupon an 
noyed and rated him for his ignorance saying, 
Tou have been in the place for three Tears and 
do not know the sweet mangoes from the sour? 

\Ibmhun meeUj rcphed, ^ llnstor, I have guarded 
^ho trees having been appointed to guard them 
never tasted the fniits How should I know? 

Here a faithful servant who never strayed 
trom the straight path of duty, at least, to his own 
advantage^ sj > • ' • 
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A LITTLE RAJPUT HERO. 

The battle laged “ loud and long ” at Ghena 
in 1740 between Saifaiaz Kban, Nawab of Bengal, ^ 
who would not give up his vice-regal throne and 
Muhammad Ah whom the Empeior of Delhi, dis- 
Xdeased vinth Sarfaiaz, had nominated to it Sai- 
faiaz fought like a lion When sui rounded by the 
enemy in a pait of the battle field, he on the back 
of' his wai -elephant was the target of a hundied 
muskets and his diiver had oifeied to exchange 
places with him, himself occupying the seat of 
honour in the howdah (protected seat on the back 
of the animal) and giving him his on the neck, so 
that he, the diivei, might diaw all the attention of''^ 
the enemy to himself, he had smilingly said, “ No, 

' my good man, your mastei is not afraid of death ” 
But his days weie numbered ; he was killed in the. 
fight. 

It is not, however, of him that I meant to ‘ 

' speak The subject of the story is Jahm Singh, 

' son of Bejoy Smgh, a Rajput captain in Sarfaiaz 
Khan’s army. Jahm was only nine years old, but 
like Casablanca he was “ a creature of heroic 
i blood ’ ’ He had accompanied his father to the 
I field and rode his small pony behind him, his small 
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■sword girt on and hia Bmall Inncc held in his gnp 
in imitation of hja father Ho was Iiaving Ins 
baptism of fire “^hen his father fell fighting 
in the rear and the enemy surrounded him to nflo 
him, Jalira sprang down and stood by Ins dead 
father's side and hmndishing his tiny snord — his 
eyes eiriitting sparks of fire — cned out at the top 
of his' httlc voiec, ‘ No Mussnlman touches my 
fathers hod3 He dies iiho approaches itl’ 
Muhammad Ah himself was among those who 
heard this challongo He looked at the little hero 
and his heart orcrflowcd with admiration Don’t j 
touch the dead man, cried ho to all about him, 

^ nor his'son And Ju'csciilly coming up he bowed 
his head to the noble boy and said, "Bbcatho your 
sword, for I Muhammad Ah, assure yon that no 
Moslem shall louct ydur father’s body, but it shall 
bo bbmo in all hohoiir b\ some Hajputs in my 
service ank cremated on tbo bank of the Ganges 
ftccordmg to your Hindu ntes And, my little hero, 
if yon will havd mo for your protector and father 
nOw that 'your own father is gone, you are tlmce 
welcome - ' ' 

'Nothing, however, is known of the subsequent 
devclojiment of so much promise i i i 

! ( ri - , , 
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THOUGHT FOR OTHERS 
««• 

, _ARA Kanta Eay, giaiicl-iinclc of the late 
Babu Dwijendia Lai one of Bengal’s great 
humoniist-poets, Avas distinguished by his thought 
for other An impressive instance to the point, 
one that his nephew, Kartikeya Eay, has lovingly 
dwelt on in his autobiogiaphy, is given in the 
following stoiy — 

■ Tarakanta Eoy was wont to spend a large 
pait of the evening in the palace with the then 
Eaja of Kiislinagar between whom and himself 
there was mutual regard and friendship. His 
cook used to sit up for him at home with his' 
supper awaiting his return and would not retire 
to lest until he had waited on his master at his 
meal and seen him to bed One evening Tara 
kanta returned home at his usual hour and 
enteilng his bedroom found his servant sleeping* 
deeply in his bed — a libarty which he could be 
scarcely expected . to take, ■ seeing, that he was .a 
good servant who knew his place The master 
did not 'disturb him, but softly .passed into the 
next room wheie be managed to eat his supper 
without the servant’s customary attendance and 
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Tben returning as softly into his bedroom impro- 
Tised a bed for himself on the floor rvith a mat 
and a few other thinga and lay awake in it the 
whole night, for ho could not sleep His apology 
tor a bed was hard and without piUowa and 
coverlet to which he was accustomed The 
■season was winter and the night cold Tlio 
affair got wind the ncrt morning not through 
liun but throngh the servant himself who 
consciencc-Btnckcn when ho had waked at day- 
break at finding himself in his master s lu'vun- 
ous bed and his master on a cold, hard mat 
and a tew rags on the floor had run like one 
(lemented out of the room and blnrted out what 
had happened to all he mot with It caused 
mac'll amusement in tho liouso and made 

Tarakanta the idol of all who heard it He 
himself saw nothing extraordinary m his act 
He had thought, he said, that tho servant had been 
suddenly taken ill “Would it be humane would it 
he nght to knock him up?^ 
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THE PERSEVERING STUDENT. 

/ 

Bopedev, aiitlioi of one of the hvo greatest 
giammais of the Sanskrit language, chcl not display 
his mental capacities in the caily days of his 
student life On the contrary, he was so dull that 
he could make but little progress Grammar nas 
particularly his aversion The teacher’s rebuke- 
and rod one day drove him from the school in 
despair and he sought a neighbouring tank in the 
cool and blue waters of which he proposed to end his 
misery by drowning himself But as he sat on tlie 
edge of the water for a while blooding over hiT 
purpose, his eyes fell on a large stone the centt'c 
of which was worn into a cavity with the constant 
setting on the spot of earthen pitchers by the 
women who fetched water from the tank before 
they carried them away poised on then heads. 
Bopedev pondered over the circumstance Hpre- 
was hard stone worn in by frail earthen pots con- 
stantly pressing against it How strange ’ Then 
the thought flashed into him like an inspiration 
that it should not be stranger if his intelligence, 
yveak as it was, should penetrate his dense ignoi- 
-ance by persistent lubbing against it The ex- 
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penment was worth trying Ho resolved to try it, 
and shaking off his despondence he retomed to hiB 
studios and applied himself to them with such 
single-hearted devotion that ho made headway 
rapidlv and ended in ripe time by being one of the 
greatest Indian scholars of all ages 
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A LOVE-OFFEPING. 

I Young Jogenclrn. Natli Clialicrji of Oclctola iii 
i Calcutta was a junior attorney-at-law Bv Ins 
I death he lives in the hearts of men ^^ho can 

t appreciate the giandeui of selfless lo^e in man 
I He was bathing one day m the Hughly in the midst 
' of a crowd It was the season of the lains , the 
river was full and the cm rent strong Suddenly 
a bather, a perfect stranger to him, uent be^ond 
his depth and sank For just a second Ins liead 
was seen above the surface of the turbid uatei, a 
1 gurgling cry of agony was heard and the head dis^ 
appeared again But hardly had it done so befoic 
Jogendra Babu dashed forward and with a lew 
I strong sweeping strokes of his arms reached tbe 
spot where the bubbles raised by the struggles of 
the drowning man had not yet broken He dived 
■ after him, and fetched him up in a few seconds and 
tried to keep him afloat He was a heavy weight ; 
hut what was more serious, he clung to him with 
the tenacity of despair. In the meantime, a small 
boat had pushed out from the bank to their rescue 
"When it reached them, Jogendra Babu must have 
been in the last stage of exhaustion. The other 
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mnn \vns pnrtlj on hia back and on top ot Imn 
Ho was first lifted into the boat Then looking 
doiiTi tlie next instant ibe two rescuers saw to tboir 
dmniaj that the joung gentleman was gone 
One of tbe tno men plunged after him, but bo 
did not find him ^Tbe scarcli was long bnt 
fnutless 

Thus did Jogendra Babu purchase a life with 
his own and show a love before which the world 
has always bowed its reverent head 
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A DUTIFUL JUDGE. 


Sultan GyesiKldin of Delhi was a skilliil 
arclier He had acquired tins skill, as skill in all 
other things is acqiiiied, by constant piactice 
Once while he Avas piactising, a lathei caielcss 
airow of his missed the target and wounded a pooi 
widow’s son who w^as loafing about The widow 
in her grief forgot hei king m the w'anton tviant 
who had injured her dearly beloved son and com- 
plained to the Kazi, the chief judge And what 
did the Kazi do? He summoned the king to Ins 
court aftei careful consideration of the complaint^/ 
not under the style of “ His Majesty Gyesuddin. 
the King ” but undei that of “ Gyesuddin, 
archer” ; and when he came, bade him answ^ei the 
charge The king, however, soon compounded 
with the Widow, now that the fiist paroxysm of her 
grief was over, expressing to her sincere soiiow> at 
what had happened and paying hei a large com- 
pensation in money Then, when the wudow came 
forwaid and said, ” Worshipful Kazi, I withdraw^ 
my complaint, foi I have no more any giievance,” 
the Kazi dismissed the King And as the latter 
left the court, the judge followed him and beyond 
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Its precincts knelt to Ins pnnco and did Inm all 
4utifnl obeisance Said bo, ‘ In my eourt ot 
justice and upon the seat of judgment I could bend 
my head to none but Allah, the one God, and bis 
law, the Koran Hence I callcfl on yon to appear 
before mo so that I might judge between yon and 
the woman Did I wrong 1 ’ ‘ No, replied tlio 
Snltan warmly, ‘ I honour yon for yonr courage 
and sense ot duly H yon bad laded in cither, 
your high and sacred scat should not have knowit 
you any longer " 

Tilts story supplies a beautiful parallel to 
that of Judge Gascoigne and the wild ‘ Pnnco 
Hall of Old England and the moral dcdudfblo 
IS tjio game 
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AN UNC OMMO N BEGGAR. 

(Mtjkptjm Shall was a fakeer, a beggar, but 
not of the low type you meet with any where 
Of him it IS told that on a Friday, the sabbath of 
the Mussalman, he found himself in the principal 
mosque at Patna in a company made up of the- 
iSTawah of the place and his retainers and went 
thiough the evening nemaz or prayer with them 
After this was ovei, the Nawab uttered a special 
prayer to the effect “ Allah, give me moie 
wealth, more health, more powei, and moie 
fame among my fellow-men ” Then he distri- 
buted alms, as his custom was, among the beggars 
>who were assegjlpled at the gate of the mosque 
Seeing that Mukdum Shah passed out without 
waiting to leceive his dole, the Nawab called out 
and asked him to do so But the fakeei walked 
on answering back, Nawab, I do not beg (if 
heggais 1’“ ■) 


\ 
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A PASSIONATE TEACHER. 

Apart from tlio other disndvantnges of n 
hash, imtnblo temper, the ndiculons pass to 
wluch its unfortunate possessor is Bomotimes 
brought by it should provide a sufficient Wnung 

The small pnmory school in tho villngo of 
Eamgram once boasted a pedagogue, Hanhar 
Dutt by name nhosc petulance passed into a 
bi word among tbo villagers Wlien in a passion 
in which ho often was, ho sputtered in his speech 
or was nearly choked by it, so that Ins pnpils 
shaking in every limb could but imperfectly oatcli 
Ins words Once upon a time m tho midst of tho 
coikmotion raised bj lumsclf — tlic swish I swish I 
of hiB birch, tho shrieks of tbo sufTerers, his 
storming and sweanng — -he gibbered out to a lad, 
vet untouched b\it almost beside himself mtb 
fear, a question which arose from tho tovt that 
was being read in tho class — ‘ Who has created 
tho universe? Tho poor boy did not know 
what was asked ho wus too fully preoccupied 
BA supposed it was about some sin of commission 
on bis own part that that angry query was mado 
and still retaining self possession enough to re- 
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membei that the tyant sometimes lightly punished 
a sinnei wlio confessed, piteously said, " Please 
sir, I have, but I sliall do so no more*” 

Who Avas moie to pity — the teacher or his 

pupil 9 
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A NURSE'S DEVOTION. »> 

The stroy of tlio Sepoy mutiny formB one of 
-tbo darkest cliapters in tlie annals of Bntisb 
India If tbo sepoys were inhuman and fierce, 
no less inhuman and fierce was the rctnbutivo 
judgment that was dealt out to them while tbo 
country was still enielopod in tbo flame But 
now and then wo come across an anecdote of 
heroism and self sacrifice of tbo Bnton or Indian 
winch lorv agreeably rclieies the monotony of 
the sickening story Here is an act of sacnfico 
on the altar of lo\c performed by a woman of tlie 
lowest class of the Indian society 

5310 British residents of Cawnpore bad 
proposed to Nana Saliib, a leader of tbo mutinv, 
"tbo surrender of tbo city to lum on the condition 
■that they should bo allowed to depart across the 
nver unmolested Tins proposal had been 
agreed to The Europeans marched out accord- 
ingly — men, women and children — with their 
attewdents e.wd KWMvwta tiwabrng wnphciBy to 
Hana s word, and some bad just started tbeir 
hosts on the nver others had just got on board 
theirs and the rest were still on tbo bank when by 
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llie ticacheious Maliaiaila’s comraancl fire 
opened upon them all The boats 'were onshcd 
in and sunk, the passengers shoit in the ■\valci and 
those who -vAcre on the bank oi tiicd to escape by 
land weie suiionndcd A woman with an 
English child, two yeais old, at her breast and 
hei own son at hei heels tiied to slip through the 
coidon She was the child’s nuise and had 
cheiished him with a love and devotion that 
could only be a mothei’s The little bo^’s 
paients had both been killed b} the sepoys A 
sepoy with a diawn swoid diipping blood demanded 
of the woman to set the child on the giound. She 
only held it the tightei at hei hi east, coveied it 
with hei scaif and bent ovei it in answer The 
monster piicked the nuise’s head with the p^nt of 
his swoid, made a pass with it at her own son who 
clung to hei and tlueatened to kill both if .the 
English child was not immediately suiiendeied 
She would not yield, come vihat might, and she full 
wpll knew what would come The swoid flashed, 
it descended and with its descent hei head i oiled on 
the ground The next blow cut in two the English 
child for whom she had given her life, alas ^ in vain. 
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A PRINCE’S ANSWER. 

CSoLEiMAN, Dam b eon, was treacherously 
Tianded over by the Raja of Srecnagar ^to_ the 
agents of the cruel -usurper, Aumngzehe, and 
brought heavily fettered to Delhi on the back of 
a lean elephant and paraded through the strectH 
of the city His enmo waa that ho had fought 
for hia father, the lawful heir to the throne 
“Whole Delhi wept to sec the sight, but wept m 
secret for fear of the tjrant So \oung, «o hand 
some, BO brave, to meet with such on end 1 When 
at last he waa brought before his uncle, the latter 
ordered the heavy iron chains about lus feet to be 
taken off, but the hands still remained secured in 
gilded fetters It is said that Soleiman s appear- 
ance and bcanng momentnrilj moved even 
Aurangzebo s heart which knew no molting He 
sjioke softly to him and assured him of safeh 
and hiB protection But Soleiman full wolL knew 
what the assurance was worth coming, as it did, 
from hiB father s murderer Besides, even though 
it could be rehed upon, ho could not accept mercy 
from such hands So, when the emperor said. 

What would yon havs of me, Soleiman? ‘ A 
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, AlMicsix,” aiiswcicd tlic pimce, 

spooaj clean., yo > p..ncc!> 

“ ;’"l "Ll. Khafi" Khan, the Moghnl 

inouclb .eccclecl to ho aclnn.e.l ,n 

all times ') 
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THE BEGGAR’S CRY 


Asap tJD DOWiiAH, Tjlawab of Ondh was ft 
BobolftT, a man of pioty and dnstinted chanty, 
and he hated flattery in every form Once he 
heard a fakeer (a beggar) crying m the streeta of 
hi8 capital Lucknow — Hun does Nawab Asat 
iid-dowlah favour whom God has set his face 
against I That was lua begging cry The 
Lawab bade one of his attendants tell the beggar 
to call on him the following day for alms That 
day a water melon was given bun bv order of the 
liftwab in winch a few gold pieces had been art- 
fully concealed The man was disgusted at so poor 
a gift, for he hdd expected what m;ght be a fortune 
to bun He sold it off for a couple of coppers as- 
quickly as he could But bethi nkin g hims elf of 
making another appeal to the Nawab a generosity 
or vanity by his subtle flattery, as he conceived hia 
cry to be he went agam and managed to utter it 
again in his hearing The Nawab had him 
brought to his presence ‘What had you yester- 
day from mo tor alms? naked the Nawab A 
ivater melon, your Majesty What did you do 
with it I sold it , Did you know it con- 
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tallied a few gold piece^*^” “ No, lom 
aosw'cicd tlio beggar in nianifost cliagiiii, “ I did 
not knoiY ” “ Tlicn go loin way, n)> man of the 

yellow lobc,” ‘'Hid the Nawal), *' and benccforlh 
alter }our ciy to ‘^aj “ Him Nawa!) Asaf-nd- 
dow'lal) cannot favoui whom God has set Ins face 
against 




lA Eaja of a large state in Onssa had drawer- 
fnls of sparkling stones in a steel chest in a strong 
room day and night guarded by a posse of armed 
men The only use which the Enja seemed to 
have tor them was to bring them ont on rare 
occasions and show them to distingnished yisitors 
and dilate on their character, quality and price and 
the manner in winch and the time when, and the 
person by whom they hod been acquired One of 
these visitors, of a utilitarian turn of mmd a 
man of common sense, took the liberty to ask the 
Eaja how much his stones y ielded him per annum 
Tield me, my good sir!” exclaimed the Haja, 
astonished at the odd query, why they yield mo 
nothing On the contrary they cost mo a few 
thousand rupees- yearlj in the salanes of the two 
officers who look after their safe keeping and of the 
men of the guard about the strong room The 
visitor demurely remarked A poor widow m my 
neighbourhood has a pair of (mill )stones which 
yield her her hvehhood They cost her only a 
rupee and a half in buying and cost her absolutely 
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an honest answer. 

A younCt Bengalee sought employment in a 
shop in the np-conntiy in ^^hlch theie was a 
vacancy Theie vere othei candidates They 
all appealed befoie the chief managei at the 
appointed horn He said speakiig to the candi- 
dates, “ I want a vilhng man, a veiy industrious 
man who should not giumhle at the haidest, the 
most grinding lahoui ” Then tinning to one of 
the applicants, “ Bo you like such laboiii?” 
asked he The applicant answered he did The 
query was repeated to all the rest, one after another, 
and thoy all, excepting the Bengalee, gave a like 
answer in a variety of forms — ^they liked the 

t 

hardest laboui , and nothing better , and would glad- 
ly go through it The Bengalee said, “ Sir, I do 
not like hard laboui for my daily portion No one 
does, I believe I shall ivork as much as I can 
without a strain and, I promise you, even more, 
when necessity shall occasionally call for additional 
exeition on my part and that fiom a sense of duty 
and to please you ” This answer which bore the 
stamp of honesty on its face secured the post to the 
Bengalee 
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ji- PRACTICAL A ND UNPRACTICAL., 

''^^Tijinno\ CoT\’ns|i n Pnrfcc mcrclinnt of 
Bombay, Imrt n \cr} proipcrous buRincss But nn 
unfortunate apccnlation in Ep^Titian cotton mincif 
him A diRgmccd insolvent ho died I>J hia own 
liand He left tivo Rons in nn nlmoit dcititntc con- 
dition and one or tuo cipilnlial friends who might 
Iiaic rendered liim «onic help in his miaforliino, but 
had no opportunili of doing so, for lie had made a 
close secret of the state of Ins nlTnirB and the catns 
tropho uas sudden Alioiit two scars after their 
father a death the tuo sons approached one of theco 
gciitlcmen mth the prnjcr that he uould start them 
in life snth some capital on loan Ho uos quite 
uilh/ig but ho Mould test the capabilities of the 
joiiqg men Iwfore he lent them anj moncj ' What 
haio you liecn doing these two years? ' asked he 
of the elder Doirig nothing very tangible, 
ansMcrcd the latter hut you see, sir, I haie not 
been altogether idle I have been planning business 
of \nrious sorts And he shoMaid him aanous 
papers scribbled mcr Mitli inrious ambitious schemes 
and fanciful prospectuses The younger brother 
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ralli’tl in siinl in .uiwwoi to tiir^ \ tli.’t i 

iiltli.' tiim* .iftri Ills f,itli<^r’s di.'ti) lir* h,u{ 'm t up .t 

sni.tll •‘.Imp of .iiui v.i- just to 

Ut‘( p hO' li(M(I alu»\c ihu wiiin. 1/tit lu* 'u.tntufj to 

onlarj'c Ins luisinosv niid jtrt f>n st,>p Jn sjcj) ThM 

j'i'nlloinnn pci furl l\ undn^toiJfl llu* natun of ihf 

two n’iu* fu'vt V..K ,in idler and \isi(>n.ir\ v ho 

rould not make a -^niall hcpMiinine and rise pnadiialh 

and natuialh < hancc’^ of siifcc^^ in lih' uas 

% 

])iol)leniali('al n’hr second v..'K jiraetnal uho 
v.ould not luiild ostrjd on >uic foundations n’iio 
j^onlleinan placed .i eheijuc for 5,f)00 niju’t's in his 
hands The otluu he took as an ajipientue into Ins 
own film to leaeli him tlie sound ua}>^ of huniu-'S 



A PRINCE’S LOVE OF HIS WIFE 


Ahohg tbe Mo^ul pnncca of India there was 
httle love between brother and brother, sons of the 
same mother or otherwise"' there were those who 
rose against their fathers and fought them and 
might have killed them,- — one actually deposed and 
incarcerated his and those who were guilty of 
similar treatment to their sons and nephews But 
verv tew sinned against their wives Hay, most 
of tliem very tenderly lovetl them Akber allowed 
the utmost religious liberty to his Hindu wife and 
built her a temple to her diety in Ins seraglio 
Jahangir yielded not only Ins empire but also him- 
self unconditionally to his Nurjehan and his son 
Shajahan s gnet at the death of his Mumtajmahal 
crystahsed ujto the mausoleum the dream in 
marble ' which is even now a wonder of the world 
You may rend these facts in all hooks of Moghul 
history but scarcely any mention has been made 
in then- pages of the self less love of the unfortunate 
Dara Sekoh for his wife 

Jitfiv hw, 'Mea.t, kiy iaunnigisitn, -I’n, tlin, WUiu 
Ajmer, Dara lied towards Ahmedabad in which 
city he hoped to find refuge and support He was 


a 
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deserted by has troops, tbe survivors of the battle, 
during the flight which was through the desert ; 
and he was harassed by the Coles, a fierce people, 
thiough whose country he fled His wife who had 
never left his side since the war of succession had 
begun had been wounded in the battle Di. Ber- 
nier, the French traveller, who fell in with tbe 
piince’s party at this time, says that Dara thought 
more anxiously about the wound of his wife than 
about the loss of his thione and foiced him to stop 
in his journey to Delhi and stay with his paity to 
treat and heal the wound It was almost healed ; 
but a malignant fever supeivenmg the pool lady 
was laid up again She died shoitly afteiwaids 
in her husband’s arms in Sindh The blow pios- 

f 

tiated her husband altogether Life and empiie 
seemed worth little to him now His uufe had 
expressed a wish that she might be buried in 
Lahore where she had spent a happy childhood. 
This last wish must be cairied out The deseited 
and fugitive prince had only a handful of men with 
him , yet he detailed half of them to escoit tbe 
lemams to distant Lahore Not onlv did he do 

V 

this, but he would not also stir fiom the spot 
wEere his wife had bieathed hei last and lesiime 
his flight, although he knew that for his own safety 
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and m the interest of aU he was fighting for not a 
moment was to be lost, nntil the period of monm- 
jng was over The consequence of this nnwisdom 
was that h^ was easily and speedily captured by 
Ihe chief of Jnn His snbseqnent fate is 
well known 
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A3RAVE WOMAN. 

) ^ ' 

r 

The unfoitimatc Nawab Scia]-iid-clow]ab 
•\\hoFic defeat on tlic field of Plassey laid tbe 
foundation of the Biitisli cmpiie in India bad 
cieated many enemies among Ins coimtijanen, 
Hindu and Maliomedan Tliey wanted to de- 
throne him They conspired and plotted long, 
now m the house of one them and now in that of 
anothei and finally decided to call in the aid of the 
English at Calcutta This decision was not 
adopted without the stiongcst opposition fiom one 
of the conspiiatois That one was a lady, 
Eanee Bhabanee of Natore, wdio, although she 
ceitainly ’u anted that the piofligate Nawab should 
go, did not 3^et- want that the powerful foieigneis 
should be allowed to inteifeie in a domestic quaiiel 
When it had been aigucd against this that b}’ 
themselves they were not stiong enough foi their 
purpose, she had spoken words of scorn and had 
left the cabal The conspirators met once ,or 
twice again, but the Eanee was not with them. 
She only sent them a few suits of woman’s clothes 
as much as to say that thej'^ were all women and 
ought to assume the woman’s garb, if they had 
not comage and strength enough to fight for them- 
selves and foi their own liberation 
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PUNISHED AND REWARDED 

lv.\u Chnnin Gliosli, Fhorll' Knlii Ghosli, 
of Aknn in tlie dislncl of Huglih, vms onl) n clcrk 
to the goncrnl cotnnmnding llic forces cmplojcd 
ngninst tlic Rnja of Blmmtpur in tlic first ivnr But 
lie Mns Tcrj intelligent nnd pos'^sed of militnr^ 
instincts He «ns bmxc nnd trust wortlij nnd 
cnioxed the fnxour nnd confidence of the gcncnl 
nnd the siibordinntc officers Hnving sened long 
sMtli nii.n wlto’o business it wus to lend in imr nnd 
fight, he understood tnctics nnd fighting and 
it wns onU wnnt of opportunitj which Imd 
not nindt nn nctunl lender nnd wnmnr of 
him 

^ow, it so happened tint in nn engngement 
Hith the encnlj the few Eiiroiicnn officers of the 
sepo\ companies emploxed were nil either killed or 
disabled The men wasered for there was n panic 
among them, and were in iiniiiinent peril of dcs 
truction So the liacildars nnd suhadarx (Indian 
officerB) came up to Kniu Ghosh nnd said, Clerk 
Babu you can sax c us lend us in this cmergenc) - 
Ghosh felt he could, nnd ns the call had conic, he 
donned the uniform of an officer who lay dead in 
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'the field and le-foimcd the f^oldici'^ and not only 
AMtli'^tood the enemy’s onslan^ht, hnt also led them 
to ultimate Melon The eompanics ncre thus 
saved fiom annihilation and the ])Jcstigc of ihc 
Company’s a^m^ did not Miffcr 

At the close of the campaign Kahi Ghosh v.is 
-conit-martialled He -was found gniltv of '\\eaiing 
the nnifoim of an ofiicei Avliich he vas not entitled 
4o weal and of acting in his capacity vhich lie 
should not have done and was mnleted in the sum 
of 500 iiipees , but at the same time he ^^as le'uaid- 
•ed with a pm sc of 30,000 inpees foi his gallant and 
skilful leading in the field in a gieat ciisis and for 
Ills success' The judgment -was acclaimed h} all 
aight-tlnnking men 
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I'-' AN OPINION ON CHANGE OF 
^ OPINION 

GlA^^vIM CiiANDiiA C^ATT^JUI, our Sir Wnllcr 
Scott, irai once rcproaclieil with ficklcnciR on Ins 
declaring n change of \irWB upon a certain matter , 
■n hereupon lie ohuened. He uho lias ncier been 
forced to change nii\ prc-coiicci\ cd opinion was 
horn perfect uliich I uaa not and ho who has 
changed it, but docs not n\ow the fact is a liiTio- 
crite winch I do not ni«h to In' j 
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SHUNNING' OF VANITIES. 

Hindu and Mussalman holy men r esolute ly^ 
discard all eaithly vanities regarding them as 
shackles to the soul in its upward piogi’ess 
Eamkiishna Paiamahansa of Dakshineswai, one 
of the holy men of the last century, whose life 
Max Muller has wiitten in a reverent regard and 
whose chief disciple, Swami Vivekananda, speaking 
in the parliament of religion at Chicago levealed 
to the western people the sublimity of the Hindu 
faith — ^this Eamkrislina caied absolutely nothing 
for “ the good things ” of this world Once upon 
a time a disciple presented him with a piece of 
valuable silk cloth to weai at worship, silk being 
considered purer than cotton oi linen stuff' Eam- 
krishna put it on^as desired, and at worship that day 
he felt inclined to dispose it about his person iii 
such a way that it might not be damaged in his 
squatting or using oi prostrating himself in his 
devotional process The thought of this inchna- 
tion sent a shudder through his soul Was he going 
to care more for a piece of showy lag than for the* 
piopei peifoimance of the rites? Here was a loop- 
hole foi the power of evil to get in through and 
possess him He tore the cloth off his body in 
bieathless trepidation and cast it into the river flow- 
' mg close by his temple 
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? A PENANCE 

The ■ways bv winch sin enters the soul aro 
■not straight royal roads but secretly and dark paths 
Tvlncb need to be carefully closed Not only acts 
■winch are not right but even thoughts of them 
should he resolutely shunned and it is commanded 
that jienanco more or less severe should be inflicted 
on an undergone by the tempted to associate m 
his mind a feeling of pam and horror mth the doing 
and thinking of evil 

Banco Bharat Sundareo of Putin uas a saintly 
woman Her holy memory is cherished in Ben- 
gal as that of Mirnbai in Knjpdtann From the 
worldly pomt of view she was ven fortunate, for 
she had lost her dearly beloved husband before she 
was well out of her teens and you know that a high 
caste Hindii woman loses all (from the worldly point 
of new, of course) when she loses her husband 
She cannot marry again She must renounce tho 
comforts of the flesh and live tho life of an ascetic 
Such a life is harder to live, it la a sorer tnal when 
the mdow has wealth and rank and the other means 
of carnal enjoyment Bharat Sundareo the yonijg 
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,liul 1)' lUttful ' t otM' of th- 

\u‘aItliK' { of Kon'MK^ .ot.fo i >< } 

Ml Wcl li, V if*« of thf lo o't *r,!{* of U'fj- 

vii.ilii, ruini on ;i \\ it to 1 m j KIim h '4 iM-Tfl of 

lici pi'i-oiD'l ( lnnn-1, lit i 14 mi» !» rlnrot^r ro’d 
h(‘r < h.u itu Slic ( .'inn v Ufi lu i ('•v a i u • 

li.it ^lio V n liKf‘ Slif li.u) Ji Ion-' ftiofi 

■with h(*i tin \,>noU'> to|>i( ^ ohI iht ) i. «‘rt both 

(10i|:'htiHi K>ut, ;i- f ito voiilf! h'*, to^-Mol. 

its iMo-vi* Mr. \V('l-.h in .m ovirlhw* of 'Uiifiiih^ 
foi h(M (Icvolati (oiiilitHtii in iIm' mnl.t of ill In r 
AM'ilth ({lulc innoicnth saul, “ Ih ir lOni, }ou 
ini^^hl in.itiv au.iin, \oii .in* so \otnn; .’nd ht'^oiti- 
ful, and h(‘ haj)[)\.” *oon th oo word- 

wcH* iitlficd, a Moud oaiiu on .ind o\tt^j)ii ul tlu* 
Ranci \ cln’crrul fun*, the m rniu* snuit* disipjx.ihd 
fiom hi'i Iijis and, jiH'snntiv, hri Iniolit i w*. wnc* 
moistened and laige dl()p^ oatluifd in then eorner-.i 
The Klnj^dish woman pcicencd too late that she had 
touched a chord which she oiipht to ha\c hd se\ere- 
1} alone, and in hei lepeiitance she apolo^nsed 
piofuseK and sinceieh M'he Ihinee onl\ f^ently 
said, “ You need not so aniict yourself, madam: 
3011 could not Know that we can inau\ hut once: 
oui liusbands aie oui liusbands in life and death. 
We fall by maiiying a second time ” 
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The interview took place in an early morning 
When it was ended, Sharat Sundaree bathed m 
bol} water and fasted the whole day and night in 
[xjnnuce for listening to a sinful suggestion 
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/T HE, TEA CHER TA ^HT.^ 

The Revel end Di Millei of Madras, the 
founder of the Chiistian college m the city, was, 
with all his piety, bigoted and intoleiant in the 
eaily days of his caieer in India He used 
to hold a theological meeting eveiy w^eek in which 
his senioi students, Hindus, Mussalmans, and 
'Others w'eie allowed the liberty of discussion 
In one oi ihese meetings tlcie imm^tnenee oi God, 
the root principle of the Yedanta, a Hindu philo- 
sophy, was being debated The doctor violently 
differed with his Hindu scholais w^ho believed in 
it and in his impatience thrust out one of his 
booted feet to* them saying, Worship it — 
wnrship my boot If you believe God is in 
-everything. He must be in it ^ ” The students 
left the room in a body in the first moments of 
fheii disgust at the conduct of the teacher But 
^ wdiile after one of them, a Hindu, returned and 
meekly said to the doctor, “ Excuse us, sii , we 
•can really worship God in your boots, only your 
manner which was abiupt and uncommon'' an- 
noyed us ” 

Years after, speaking in England Dr. Miller 
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was reported to have said Remember ■nliat the 
Hindu religion has given, to the world It has 
given the idea of the imihnnence of God and of tho 


solidarity of man 
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SAVING 


tlnee gieat indigenous leligions of India. 
Hinduism, Buddlnsm and Jainism, teach love to 
all living beings, all those that live on the suiface 
of the eaitb, in the an and water Many cen- 
times of this teaching has made imiveisal love 
the waip and the weft of the Indian’s heait and 
I do not hesitate to say that the average Aiyan, 
Indian, Hindu, Buddhist or' Jam is more “ full of 
the milk of human kindness ” than the aveiago 
man of anv othei land, and race and creed 
The stoiyl shall tell heie has nothing dramatic 
in it but it shows how any child of India born m 
any of its thiee gieat leligions is a potential Buddha 
who mused the wounded swan at his bieast and 
claimed it has his own by light of “ meicy and the 
lordliness of love ” against his cpiisin uho claimed 
it by right of his bow and arrow 

Govmda Chandia Bay was only a boy of ten 
who was journeying by boat to Pabna in the 
company of his father and uncle It was a season 
when the broad rivers of Eastern Bengal yielded 
little fish , so that the voyagers had lived on a vege- 
table diet foi days together which particularly 
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distasteful to Go\nnda s father, a great Io\cr of 
piscine food 0ng,d9Jj^ipW,'/r, they had a trout 
of middle size from a fisherman, just caught in a 
net and still as full of life as in the water Govin- 
dn s father was delighted, but it made tlie lad a little 
heart sad to think that the luing thing should lie 
sacrificed to man s sinful appetite The sadness 
deepened into an agonj and he could not rest until 
lie bad rescued it Papa, said ho to bis father 
ns he stood up to him gi\c me the fish please 
I want it The father did not understand him 
ho nnsi\ercd. Well it is jours, but take care it 
does not slip into the water from jour hands 
And while Govinda replied, I n-ant it for that 
icn purpose he quickly lifted it with both hands 
and gently slipficd it info the water Then with 
his joung cAes beaming mth jo\ he stood up to his 
fatlicr again and said. Papa, I hn\c saicd n 

lifo lA 
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WATCHING A PILE OF FIRE-WOOD. 

Oj' the late Babu Ihanknshna Gang^uli of 
Bally in Howrah of whom I shall toll anothci stoi> 
hcieaftoi, the Milage tradition has handed down to 
ns how one summer evening a w'ood-cnttci of Ins 
Milage who knew him — c\eiybody knew him and 
he knew' eYei>hod3 within miles of his dw'ellnig 
place — this wood-entter accosted him on the hank 
ol the liver where he liad piled np some fire-wood 
raying, “ Gangiih Mashaija, (Ma^haya or Mnha- 
sluiya IS sir or Mi ) would 3011 watch for me this 
pile, if 3'ou ha^c nothing better to do just now. 
while T run home and fetch my people to caiiv it 
oh to its place in the bazai” ^ Prankrishna 
leadily consented He was every man and woman's 
own to whom none hesitated to make a request loi 
SCI vice , and he nc\er thought it beneath him to 
lend a hand to a neighbour He sat on the ]iile 
and the man went aw'ay 

Time passed ; daikness descended on the 
eaitli, heavy clouds which had been gathering ovei- 
head since the sun-set buist into a toirent of lain 
Ganguli sat on the pile still, got dienched to the 
skin and began to sliivei He did not leave it lor 


X 
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shelter that rvould be deserting his charge and the 
M-ood might be stolen So he gat on and sufTcred 
nntil, at last, the r\ood-cnttor retnmed r\nth liis pco 
pic at about 10 rrhen the min had held The man 
rvas verj son^ and apologiecd, ‘ Aou might leave 
the wood here and BCck liome rather than suffer 
so, said he, 1 thought vou would do it Oh 
no replied Pranknshna ‘ how could I? It was 
all jour propertj , mj poor man joii might be roll- 
bed my poor man 1 , 
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RAMTANU’S ADMISSION. 

Tk the early days of English education in 
Bengal, in the first decades of the last centin> 
when David Haie with the help of some eminent 
men among his Bengalee fellow-citizens had 
established several schools of high and 1ot\ degiee 
in Calcutta, Eamtanu Lahiii who was aftciwaids 
called Bengal’s Ainold among schoolmastei^, 
sought admission into one of them to leain 
English The Bengalees of all Indian peoples 

took first and most eagerly to western learning 
and ways Theie was such a lush foi (the 
school-society oi) Mi Haie’s schools ' It as- 
tonishes one to think of it now. Paients and 

friends of boys and youths and the boys and 

youths themselves besieged ]\Ii Haie’s house in 
the street, now called after him “ Hare stieet, ’ 
day and night and he was followed in his palan- 
quin fiom street to stieet and house to house 
at which he called by tioops of them Then one 
earnest prayei was — “Entei my boy, at voui 
school ” or “ Entei me at yom* school ” A 

sample of the English in which the vould-be 
pupils of his school spoke their enti'eaty, as they 
lan alongside his palanquin, has come dovoi to 
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us — Me poor boy, have pity on me , me tabo in 
your sobool 1 All biB Bcbools rvere generally 
’’ full to overflowing so iintb tlie best wisbea for 
tliem Mr 'Ha’ro was oftentimca obliged to reject 
tlie dear bo\a — they were all dear to tbo gentle- 
man, lover of Ilia kind, Clu-iatinn or lieatben, 
white, black or brown At bis request a awect- 
mcnt seller had set up lua aholi nevt his bouse 
and fed the voang candidates who lingered atamiig 
at his floor at bis cost 

Young Eamtann was patronised by Goiir 
■\Iolian Pandit who was well known to Mr Hare 
for hiB Bcholarsbip and recommended by him to 
Ilia favour But Mr Haro had no room for the 
1x11 just then apd told him so, upon wliio^ the 
Pandit smilingly remarked to Eamtanu I see, 
mv lad, you will have to stick to the Sahih for 
a time for your admission Sit long at bis gate 
and follow him ci cry where Eamtanu acted 
ujton the advice In about two montba time 
an uneiqiected vacanci on the rolls of scholars at 
the Colootolab branch School afterwards called 
Hare School occurring, Mr Haro admitted him 
into tbo lacancy It was late in'tbo afternoon one 
hot day Eamtanu had fasted till then and lua 
tender, sweet face looked pinched wnth hunger and 
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lustreless Mi Haie held np his face ^Mtli both 
Ins hands “Well, ^^hat, have yon had to eat 
to-day?” asked he “ Nothing as yet, 
Eamtann was immediately sent over to the aforesaid 
sweetmeat-sellei’s loi reireshment 

Mr Haie was a gieat lovei of cleanliness and 
wanted to teach it to the hoys at his school 
Untidiness pained him It was his practice 
sometimes to take his stand at the door of one 
of his schools, net napkin in hand, and rub clean 
with it the faces and hands of any boys in their 
passing in or out nho had diitied them or smeaied 
them with ink The gnaidians of all candidates 
foi admission into his schools, eveiyone of them, 
had to enter into an agieement vath him m niiting 
to keep then wards in clean clothes at school, if not 
at home Eamtanii’s guaidian, his eldei brothei, 
was very poor He hesitated foi a time to sign Jlie 
agieement fearing that constant supply of clean 
clothes might be above his means He signed it'at 
least, ' however, seeing that this condition T\a'^ 
indispensable to admission 

Thus did Eamtanu get into his school for 
Enghsh education 
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JASAVANTO RAO 

Indiass m all ages have honoured tho man or 
woman of religion, the holy and the piona far more 
than any other The yellow robed or naked mdhir 
has had greater homage from them than even the 
king in hia purple 

Jaaavanta Rao was a Maharatta of Poona nho 
lived in the early and middle part of the last 
century He hved by service under tho Bntisli 
government as a mamledar (sub-eolleotor of 
revenue) on a law pay, so that he was a man 
of little account m the official world, far far 
lower than the high placed district officer, tho 
divisional commissioner or the governor of Bombay 
Bat in hiB pnvate position he was a holy man a 
teacher of religion and puro life Hia fame as such 
had spread over the whole presidency and beyond, 
though the high officials his mastera, did not know 
it And though these high officials did not know it 
and it has found no place in the history of the Sepo\ 
Mutiny m India it la a fact that he saved the 
Bntish government much trouble m the western 
presidency by holdmg back the disaffected men in 
that part from ]ommg the mutmeers He did tins 
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paitly by fervid appeals to then sense of iiglit, but 
mostly by the silent influence of Ins cbaiactei and 
the position he held in then heaits 

Once upon a time the commissionei of tlie 
Poona division touring thiough the countiy 
pitched his camp in a small village called Satana 
^ind stayed theie foi a few days The collectoi of 
Poona 'vas with him Some official business le- 
quired Jasavanto’s attendance at the camp dining 
the last days of the high officials’ stay at the ^ illage 
iind he was to come from the city wheie he woilced 
Somehow or other it became known to the countiy 
round that he was coming to Satana; wbeieupon a 
-continuous stream of people — men, A\omen, 
•childien — flowed into the neighbourhood of the 
camp until the concouise looked like a vast aimy of 
some old Mahaiatta conqueioi The commissionei 
and the magistiate weie alaimed they could not 
think that those people had gatheied theie to pa\ 
then lespects to themselves, such honoui had not 
been done to them anywheie The magistiate 
anxiously inquned and soon came to know that 
the people weie theie to see then Dev Malcdai, 
as they leveiently called Jasavanto Kao Dev 
means godly They venerated him as a saint, 
deemed it a merit to be able to set then eves on 
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Tiim , ealute his feet and hear him speak More 
minute encjuines discovered to the offioinlg the 
spintnahty of the man and his services to Ins 
countrymen by example and precept 

The result of this unexpected discovery w^s 
a proof of I the cathobcitj of the two Enghshmen 
They could admire and valued character m whom 
ever found , and thinking that Jasavanto should 
be set altogether free to pursue his upward path 
nntramelled hy official cares procured him bv 
special recommendation to -government a retinng 
pension before he had earned it 
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A PRINCE’S PRESENCE OF MIND. 

Ranjit Singh, the lion of the Punjab, -nas 
not only a great general hut also a man of great 
presence of mind which quality saved his life in, 
at least, the one instance of which I shall write 
here The Sikhs whom he led have been called 
his “Ironsides;” the bravest among them were 
the Akalis who wore blue, and fought under a blue 
flag 

In 1809 while Sii Charles Metcalfe and colonel 
Ochterloney were at Amritsar negotiating a poli- 
tical treaty on behalf of the East India Company 
with Ranjit Singh, a young Akah, Pula Singh 
by name, rushed into the chief’s presence one 
morning as he sat in a chamber in his palace 
with only a few fiiends about him Neither Ran] it 
noi his friends were armed while Eula had a drawn 
swoid in his hand dyed with blood “ Raja,’* 
cued he blazing like a furnace, “ the white 
foreigners are in the town They are haughty and 
insolent They insulted me and some of my 
friends We have killed some of them, but they 
have killed more of us We must be avenged ; by 
Govmdji, we must i If you do not ordei out a body 
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of voM guard iimnediatelj to accompany us we 
aro none of yours henceforth nay I will cleave you 
nght down with this sword now and here and then 
go hack and fall upon the English with what force 
lye may gather OiiTup Ka faUhl - Pula Singh 
paused and threw hipiself into an attitude of hsten 
mg with hiB naked weapon held firmly m his right 
hand Ranpt answered calmly, Cut off my head 
if yon will, Pula Singli, and he advanced and bent 
hiB head under the young Akali s arms, but I 
cannot assault the English who are my guests here 
without at least, inquiring into their offence if 
any I assure yon, if they have been to blame 
they shall pay for every drop of Sikh blood they 
have spilt Possess your soul with patience for a 
while, dear Pula ” 

Ranjit s action and soft words displaying his 
great presence of mind turned away the hot-headed 
young man s wrath and averted an impending 
catastrophe 
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, THE BENGALEE FOR THE ENGLISHMAN. 

From tlic vciy cstablisliracnt of Biitisli lule 
HI India do\Mi to quite lecent tiinc‘> tlic Bengalee ^ 
closel} associated with the Biiton in tlie 
admimstiation of the eoiintiy in all its aspects , 
and he used to he appraised at liis tiuc \aliie 
hy men mIio liad eyes to see oi lme^\ the fact‘> A 
special coiiespondent of the Dail\ Nc^^^ of London 
Aviote in May, 1908 — “ Tlie Bengalee is the 
maker of New India He has leaint our Ma}s and 
gio\Mi into oui system British India without the 
Bengalee is inconceivable He is ubiquitous and 
indispensable An unwritten cliaptei in the 
histoiy of modem India is the iccoid oi what has 
been done foi the peojile hy men ot Indian laccs, 
and in that lecoid a commanding shaie has fallen 
to the Bengalee ” 

The close association I have spoken of neces- 
saiily involved the Bengalee in the tiials and 
troubles of the Biitish in India, paiticulaily, dining' 
the upheaval of 1857-58 His siiffeiings and acts 
of biavery and love have found no place in the 
lecoids of the mutiny TiTitten hy Englishmen who 
weie too full of their own countrymen to think of 
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others but if they had the generons Bntish people 
rvould have no other feeling but that of comrade- 
ship for the Bengalee 

Mr Monahan CommiBSioncr of the Presi- 
dencv division of Bengal, speaking at a reomiting 
meeting at Knshnagnr, Nadig, in May, 1918- 
said — 

At the time of the mntiny when the stahihtv 
of government was in danger, not onlv did 
Bengal stand solidK loyal, not only did locaf 
military out-hrenks, when thej ocomred m 
different parts of Bengal receive no support or 
countenance from the local population who on 
the contrary,, co-operated licartiJy with thd- 
authonties in suppressing them, hut wherever 
Bengalees were to ho found in other parts of India,, 
government was able to count on their loyalty , and 
thev became the object of the rebel s animosity in 
tfie same wav as Europeans 

Here are thrilling atones of how a Bengalee 
naked his life to save that of an English officer and 
how another suffered for his faithful service to the 
Bntish and could save himself only bv his wonderful 
tact and boldness 

When Fatehgarh was taken by the sepoys and 
Nawab Tajamal Hosain, and enemy sardar (chief). 
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^ pioclaimecl Inmsolf governor of the place and also 
^issumed lulc o\ci the conntiy lound, the handful 
ol Europeans wlio were tliere hed for tlieir lues 
Alajoi Eobert'^on wlio liad his wife and daughlcr 
-\\ ith him in a boat on tlie Ganges down winch he 
\\as fleeing was scented by the enemy who fired on 
the \cssel and sunk it The Avife and the daughtei 
■v\erc dro\\ned, but the major, though wounded, 
swam to the Fiirakkabad side of the river and la} 
bleeding and half-dead on the sand He lemem- 
hered, however, that Babu Ishan Chandra De^, .i 
Bengalee, vho had served under him at the 
Cossipoie gun factory in Bengal and had afterviaid'? 
accompanied him m the second British expedition 
against Bharatpur, lived at Fmakkabad, and he 
sent one of his boat-men who had swam along vith 
him to the bank with his ring for a credential to 
the tow to look him out and to fell him oi his 

* K 

sad plight The man did his mission well 
Ishan Babu hastened to the iivei bank with 
some food and dunk and dry clothes and liaving 
given the major such relief as w’as imniediatoly 
necessary had him cairied home to his hou'^e in 
the darkness of the night, although lie kneiv 
that the Naw^ab had issued a proclamation 
against sheltering oi giving any sort of iclief to 
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Europeans, and disobedience lo the command uns 
to bo Tisited mth forfeiture of life and propcrti 
His house had already bipin searched scicrnl times 
for European refugees and n keen eye was kept 
upon him for it was known that ho was a sonant 
of the British government and he mis a Bengalee 
and a Bengalee was on object of hatred to the scpo^ s 
next ‘ only to' a European Notwithstanding all 
this Ishan Babu could keep the secret for a few 
da\s dunng which he and all hia familj did all thev 
could for the officer But a bad fever intenened 
and what with his wounds and fever and what with 
gnef at the loss of his wife and child he died The 
whole family mourned his death os if he were their 
own Their lamentations attracted the attention 
of the Nawab s men Strict inquiries were made 
and the fact was soon known to the Nawab His 
judgment was quick Ishan Babu s hoiiso was 
looted he rvas manacled and brought before him 
arid wis ordered to lie blown from the mouth of a 
cannon 1 He was saved only by the most earnest 
intercession of his nephew (brother s son) 
Sreebatsa Dev, who, luckly for him, had been in 
some jiast time p'nvate tutor to the Nawab and was 
an object of great veneration to him 
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A FAITHFUL BENGALEE’S SUFFERINGS. 

B‘\I3U Kail Cbm an Cbattorji Ma^ m charge of 
tlie BiitiRli treasur} at LiicKno\\ an ben the ^toini 
broke out Ar lie Aias at ANork one afternoon in 
tbf 3 ticasnr} binkbngR, tbe clnef coniiniRRionci , 
Sii Heniy LaAvience, accompanied In ,i bigli 
military officer came in iinannomiced and told bun 
that be bad icason^ to bcbcA'c that tbe RcpoA< ol 
tbc guard at tbe tieasiii A and tbe otbci RcpOAR an ere 
on the CA^e of rising and that one of tbe fiist 
measmes of piecaiition to be taken AAas to icplace 
tbe sepoy AA'itli a British giiaid at tbe ticaMiiA and 
lemoA^e tbe tieasiiie-cbcsts as soon aftei as possible 
into the foit. Kali Babu respectfiilh opposed the 
fiist pait of the pioposal saA'ing that the change 
of guaid Avonld piecipitate matteis “ Let tbe 
tieasme be lemoved by all means, but let us not 
3 ’et sboAv that we distiust tbe sepoAs ” His advice 
was taken and 5 lakbs of lupecs aacic remoA'ed under 
cover of darkness in tbe night But the subsequent 
event piwed that Kali Babu a\ as unwise in advising 
tbe removal without replacing tbe guaid and Sir 
Henry was unwise in listening to him Soon aftei 
tbe escort of 50 British soldiers bad left the tieasiiiy 
with tbe bags o£=-silveL::,on tbe sbouldeis of their 
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men the Lnvildnr of the sepoy guard with two 
eepoj’s strode into the offiec room while Knh 
Babii iraa still ponng over certain accounts and 
holding the muzzle of Ins gun at his head as he 
looked up, cned Wh\ did joii liaie those bags 
of money earned away from here? You are a 
dehd man )ou Feringliec s (Enropenn s) slave 1 
But before he could pull the trigger Kali Babu 
said "nth the most perfect self possession, Do 
not mind the hags mostly of copper and some of 
silver which have been taken away, havildar 
shahib to pay the soldiers at the fort with 
The strong room there is nearly as full as ever of 
^old and silver Come in and see It was 
rather strange but it was so, that at these words 
the havildar lowered his weapon and walked into 
the adjoining strong room the door of which 
stpotl ajar with Ins two followers Kali Bnbii 
bad not thought of it, but as ho saw the three men 
walk before him into the room, it Dashed into his 
miud that Ins opportunity was come Quick as 
thought ho closed the door upon them and locked 
it The next instant ho securely barred the door 
of his own oDico room Ho spent the whole mght 
in it The next morning the city was m an 
uproar ' The sepoys throw off their mask and 
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attacked the treasury and tJie foit They 'weic, 
howe\er, severely liandled by Sir Heniy Lawrence 
and dispensed This is a well-known matter ot 
history 

Kali Babu had effected his escape from 1)1“^ 
office-room and gone home to his family-dwelling 
at Ranikatra His house was attacked by the 
mutmeeis and looted He could escape wath the 
ladies of his family and children and a youngei 
brothel with great difficulty, but he lost his all 
Every Bengalee at Lucknow and, for the mattei 
of that, in Oudh was now hated by the sepo\s 
with whom were a great pait of the civil popula- 
tion next to the European and a price of Rs 25 
was set on the head of each But the price on 
Kali Babu’s head A\as proclaimed to be Rs 5,000, 
for he was the man who had baulked the sepoys 
of the rich loot of the treasury Hencetorth 
Kah Babu lived the life of a hunted animal toi 

A 

over a vear His wife and a sister-in-law ahd 

•/ 

the children, however, found a secret sheltei 
m the house of an old friend of his, Govindas 
Avasti, who lived m a village some miles from 
Lucknow and Avas a powerful man He wms 
separated from them as well as from his brothei, 
Tanmcharan, who succeeded in escaping to 
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Kaniaun in the disguise of a mendicant Kali 
Bahn too waa obliged to assume several false 
garhs, but so very vigilant were the eyes that 
looked for him and eager the search that was 
jnade after him that he could not leave Oudh 
Ho ' lived for a few weeks imder the guise of a 
pnest in a temple in a large garden far afield m 
the country But a man in the neighbourhood, 
a Hindu somehow or other discovered him to 
be the Bengalee whoso head was worth Es 6,000 
Ho engaged an Uzbek ruffian to murder him 
Luckily tor Kali Babu he had an inkling of the 
design ui time enough to form his own resolution 
In the dusk of the evening be went straight to 
the house of the Hindu in bis pnestly garb and 
accosted him where he aat inside the house with 
his mother and his wife Kali Babu said 
‘^Brother Hmdu, I am Babu Kalioharan, a 
Brahman, whom you have engaged a professional 
afeaiin to kill for the Es 6 000 which has been 
set on my head Why don’t you murder me 
yourself? Ton are a Ohatri and I a Bra hman 
your supenor in caste Although your sin shall 
bo black enough to condemn yon to eternal 
hell fire for murdering a Brahman yet shall it 
not he blaker by your letting the unclean hand of 
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mlechcha shed a ])o];s Bialimaii’s blood? Whv 
not kill me yomsclf^ I ask again I shall, in that 
case, an nnhaiiii} foiloin being that I am, have, at 
least, the satisfaction ol d^nng by a biothcr Hindu’s 
hand ” 

The speech had the desiied elTect The man 
shook in cveiy limb, the women sobbed as they 
understood the ^whole mattei Kali Babn not 
only saved himself by his boldness and his cle^elh 
conceived speech, but also made the Chatii and his 
lamil} his fiiends who alteiwaids helped him in 
vaiioiTs ways It was tbe'v and two faithful sei- 
vants of his vho gave him compaiative safety and 
peace m the eaily months of 185R, !)> sedulously 
publishing that he was dead 

Lucknow was taken a second time by General 
Outiam in Maich 1858 With that the mutiny 
in the city was suppiessed, although Oudh A^as not 
fully quieted Kali Babu came out of his hiding, 
put off his disguise and called on captain Mai tin. 
Ins immediate supenor -befoie the mutiny and aaIio 
had lived tin ough it The captain Avas agieeably sm- 
prised, foi he had heaid of his death He leceiA’ed 
him veiy kindly and immediately appointed him to 
the charge of the tieasuiy at CaAAmpore and paid 
him his aireai salary foi the months of the mutiny 
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Kali Bntiu, nh\-n\s plml to none Iiik poicriuiicnl 
started for Cnwnpon. nUIiotigh nfkr hia long 
Miffonngs lie would lia\o rested for a while His 
adiciitures were not vet cndetl On Ins wn\ to 
^Cawnpore he fell tn with a bods of Hnlihli troops 
who, It fccmed to him were, for want of lietlcr 
( mploymeiit amusing tlicmselvcR with seiring an\ 
Indiana who came in their wnj and Iniiginp them 
with their turhans or scirfa from tin hraiiehes of 
the neirest trcca or shooting them Kali Hahti wits 
eaught, dragged to a pole which atood liofore a tent 
ind tied to it and a Tomnij was going to aim at 
him with his rifle iKfon, lie could make himself 
Iieard I am captain Hartin a suliordinati 
Bahii Kalieharan Chattcrji, a Bengalee, going tn 
take charge of the Bntiah trcasiirv at Cawnpoa 
Will voii shoot me ’ cried out he IsildK and 
distiiieth ill evcillenl I nphsh He was at once 
iintieil and sonic of the olTircrs who wire alioiit 
kiuphed aloud ns if it were a huge joke patted him 
on the hack and pressed on liiiii hisciiits ind nini 
Thee might syorc Uuur gowl vcctuals oaK let i.he 
inolTensiic was fnnr alone 
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A MAN OF SELF-RESPECT. 

It ^Ya3 one of the T\ays of Moslem royalty no! 
to allow a subject, unless he enjoyed exemption b\ 
its special command, to approach it and wait on 
it Mith shoes on Similar prohibition was laid on 
the use of the umbrella in its presence and on 
iiding on an elephant in the streets of the capital 
It will not easily gam credence in these democratic 
days that up to lecent years there were Englishmen 
m India who seemed to think that as successors to 
the Mahomedans in the sovereignty of the country 
they were entitled to the same marks of respect as 
the Badshas and Nawabs had exacted. One such 
man was General Mason, Brigadier-in-charge at 
Ghazipui in 1853 He lAOuld not admit any 
Indian, whatever his rank, with shoes on into his 
presence But he was snubbed by a Bengale'e 
doctoi and was, I tiust, ever afterwards careful 

On his return to India after the termination 
of the second Burmese war in 1852 surgeon Surya 
Kumar Sarbadhicaii was appointed to the 
charge of the government hospital at Ghazipui 
While there, he was one day called upon to see the 
general at his quarters upon some business in which 
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the gencrnl w-ns interested Tlie surgeon presented 
Inmcelf at the officer s door at the appointed hour 
and sent in liis card Tlie bearer who a fcM 
minutes afterwards, came to usher him into his 
master s presence, asked him to Icntc off his boots 
at the door of tlic room ulicreupon Surjn Kumar 
said loudlj enough to be lieard lij the general who 
could be seen through tlic partially oiicn door 
Tell voiir master I am not apt to submit to such 
indigniU He mat write to me and I shall be 
happy to wntc back ’ With tins he walked off 
Here was a man of self rcs|)cct and that his 
conduct in this aliortivc mtcnicw with General 
Mason raised him in the estimation of the 
Fnropean officers of the town was CTidenccd by 
tlw ctent which forms the subject of the next 
store 
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‘ 'Phi tiiult I tin njintnand of 

'(icucial Xi’il t'\ idriK (’{1 ,n) onit*a-^on.il)lf .'ivor-ion 
U) b\ huh.u^ »l<a tor-' aithotiviU ttic 

^oiuT.il hini^clf ( Jitoi t no ->)>( h liohn^s On 

ih(’ In* li.ul adinnafion foi ilic "11)1 aii'l 

of ^m^con Sruh.ulliK’ar' U ‘'O happi'n- 
0(1 that the geneial Itnd a Inn! in hi^ left hnntl 
He )c^ol\c(l to n\ail ^hnii'-elf of thi^' oppounnit} to 
)cmo\e tlie piejiulni' of hi*' men a^Min^t Indian 
doctoi^, and acfoidin»]\, wlnle ihe\ vini on 
p.irade, lie snmnioned Sailntdhican to attend him 
and when he eaine, In'^r^^ed him to oj)eiate on hi> 
hoil The BeiiLjalee looked at it foi a stnanid. saw 
that n was iipe foi tlu* knile. pm formed the opeia- 
tion delll} and (piicdxK, .nid handapmd the hand np 
as neatly as am could wish (ieiiei.il Neil said 
that he fell nnu h leheMnl and thankml the sinm'on 
hetoie all Ins men The P>iitish soldiei ol the i.inK 
and file is the Innniesl cieatuK^ undei the •'iin Hi- 
jnejiidiccs and laNtun- air eqnalh sudden and un- 
accountable W’li(‘n the men saw the BenoaliM' 
suigeon opciatc upon the hand ol tlieii geneial .u 
Ins owm leqiicst and heaid him jnaise him and tliank 
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lum tliey cried, Hurrah for the Bengalee 
surgeon ! and eeiaed him and bore him out of the 
I ground on f heir shoulders ,, , 
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THE UNDAUNTED 

I SHALL write two more stones about this Di . 
Snibadhicar} of whom Rii Stuait Bailey, a Lieu- 
tenant Governor of Bengal, aftenuards spoke in 
these terms “ Who would have thought that 
these mild appearances covered the spirit of an 
aident mutinv veteran who was picscnt at manv 
bloody actions not, indeed, to add to human 
iTusenes, but to relieve them so fai as science, skill 
and devotion could 

The commissariat stoics at Lncknow weie 
looted by the sepoys so completely that not a bottle 
Pf wine nor a tin of biscuit was left foi the men 
01 officers to refresh themselves with The men 
woic mad for their drink and w’ould not be 
conti oiled, whereupon it w’as detei mined that all 
tlie wines in the medical stores should be trans- 

t % 

ferred to the commissaiiat General Havelock 
sent an adjutant to Hi Sarbadhicary rvith the wdrd 
that the tiansffii should be immediately earned out. 
But Sarbadhieaiy told the adjutant that he wanted 
written Oldens from the general to yield any pait 
of his stores foi a pin pose foi wffiich they weie 
not intended The adjutant leturned to his 
commander wuth this answ^ei highly annoyed. 
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Hft\clock was more, — he was ablaze with anger 
when he heard the answer Sword in hand, he 
■marched out double quick and meeting Sarba 
dhicarj among his patients and without oven nod 
ding in return for Ins salute cried, Doctor of the 
mihtar) hospital, yon have disobeyed the orders of 
your commanding officer Ton know what is to bo 
your punishment? I knpw, general it is 
death 'Well then, you are to be court-martial 
led hero and now With that he took a ohair and 
bade his adjutant state the charge The adjutant 
said General I told the doctor some time ago 
from you and in your name to make over the wines 
in the medical stores to the commissanat and be 
answered that he would not do so without yonr 
wntten orders in which be disobeyed you 
What have you to say on your behalf? demand 
•ed the general, his eyes Bashing fire, of the Bengalee 
doctor To say nothing, but only to read a paper 
which I happen to have in my jxwket quickly 
rcplicil the doctor, and taking the paper out read as 
follows — 

Without written orders from the command 
mg officer nothing shall be diverted to other pur 
poses from the medical atores — H Havelock, 
General, Commanding officer 
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Then })iitting the papei in the gcnerars hands 
he obscned iMtli a gentle smile, “ I thought, gen- 
eial, that by not deh^ellng tlic Twines J onl> obeyed 
’^oiii oideis, as I nas duty bound to 

Havelock lead the papei, saw the gentle smile 
about the doctor’s bps, lieaid Ins obscnation and 
burst out into a loud guffaw The couit-martial 
thus ended happily 
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A MIDNIGHT COURT BY THE WAY-SIDE 

There for Bomctimo a reign of terror in the 
areas coTcreil b} the Mntinj immeitintely after its- 
suppression amt tieforc Clemency Canning 
could proclaim a general amnesty It was when 
military ofl5ccrs of lower ranks drunk with the 
strong wine of lianl bought triumph over the in 
human enemy and realising more fully after tlic- 
event how tcrnble the criaia had been and burning 
mth savage vcngcanco were emplojed in the capa 
cities of the detective police and judges to try — God 
save the mark ! — tlio remnants of the mutineers and 
the disaffected They pounced upon any Indians 
they could, sat anjTvherc in judgment over them and 
shot or hanged them upon any trees that were at 
hand ' 

A body of Bntisli troops under a captain were 
on their way from Lucknow to Allahabad At 
1 0 clock m the night they descried on some village 
Tpiili. a. of wv, VMsala.vjg m ’jWKasjBiOT. ki *}iit 

music of tomtoms cymbals and horns and hghted 
by torches Some of the people were din horseback 
some trere armed with swords It was a bridal pro 
cession But the captain and his men thought it 
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■was a body ol nnitincci.s So li A\as seized uiion 
and diivcn at the point of the ba,>onct to where the 
<aptain sat in his saddle The saddle iorthwilh 
^turned into a judgment seat and tlie spot into a com 1 . 
The w’holc paity unheaid and undefended were con- 
demned to the branches of the tices whicli lined the 
Toad 

Foitunately loi them Ei Saibadliican wa'> 
Avith the British tioops He immcdiatch made 
his way to the captain’s picsencc and said, “ Cap- 
tain, these men arc no men of war nor lebcl^' 
They are peacctiil country people and, I sec, a bridal 
parE Wh\ do ;\ou kill them?” The soldiers al- 
most drowned his \oiee crying out loudh, 
■“ Never mind — hang them — hang the bloody 
dogs, one and alP” But the doctoi wa'^ not 
to bC; stopped that w^av He, being an Indian, 
knew w^ell the customs of the countiy and pointed 

t 

to the captain ceitam signs by which a biidal 
part;^ might be knowm. And then wdnlc the 
officei was still hesitating, he made his last im- 
passioned appeal in these woids, — “ T am of tlie 
country and the people ; I know^ them and then 
customs and I tell you that these men heie 
brought before you aie not engaged in rebellion 

uor a.nv nfitipr cTniof.ov YMimricn mi v\ rv 
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celebrate a wedding The bndogroom is with them 
docked out for the occasion Here is a litter for 
the bnde and presents for herons in it the pnests 
are in the party The bndegroom and the beat men 
are on 'horseback and armed with swords — msty 
old swords'l You sec tliat is tho custom among 
the Chatns They arc going to win tho bnde, of 
course, make believe fo win her in fair fight against 
the bnde B people I tell yon, captain, it is a 
peaceful bndal party and no mutineers They 
should not be stopped nor molested It you bang 
them you will be guilty of murder ” Tlio cap- 
tain was convinced ' Tlio men were Tcleascd 
immediately 

Half an hour after tho captain summoned 
thp doctor under tho shadow of a tree apart from 
where his men wore Ho was on his knees, praying 
As soon as ho saw Sarbadhicary, ho cned out 
viif’ tones of sincere remorse and earnest en- 
treaty — ‘ Doctor, do yon pray? can yon 
pray? have yon any objections to praying with 
me? 

Sarbadhicary has loft it on record that never 
prayer was more true and passionate m church or 
chapol than what was poured forth by the captain 
that mght under tho tree 

6 
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5TEPS LEADING TO BEING 
A beast. 

— - xj±ii- great Earn Mohan Eoy, scholar, reforj 

and founder of the theistic church (the Brahmo 
Samaj) of India was stiongly opposed to any scheme 
of education fiom which spiritual teaching and 
exercise were excluded A gentleman once told him 
of a deacher of the newly established Hindu college 
in Calcutta that he had begun the woild as a deist, 
then he had turned a polytheist and he was now an 
atheist , upon which Earn mohan lemarked that the 
teachei’s next step was to be a beast and that he 
should be at once lemoved from the college 
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FOUR yE^-^P_ HERU 

.1 'WOHDSRnrD instance of invRTiilfl Ioyb and 
haroism iB__funush^— by^he^hort- story I tell 
betg_ 

There -was a fire m the small Tillage of Tara- 
milea frorii Durbhaiiga m Benar, m_day 
.time on the 9th April. 1918. A poor man s hut 
was ablaae The m aHAn d hi a wi fe weraJxttkAway 
from hnmq , only a two-Tear-old baby lav sleeping 
m the eniSlfl maidfl the hat and bis four vear-old 

brother 'was ulaving on -the dusty village path at 

somQ_rhatan 2 q This c hild threw away hia play - 
things and ran home, .He saw from the s mall Ta rd 
through the open door that hia bab y brpther_v^8_ui 
the cradle crying and _perceraed hiB_imniment_penl^ 
He lost not a moment Impelled by a love atronger 
lhan anything he could think of, he tnpped m to 
the Bide of the cradle and pulled the baby down 
Then, unable to, take it up in hie arms — it was too 
heavy for him — ^he dragged it out to tbj yard by its 
legs, while tongues of fire were shooting overhead 
and about him and the thin walla of bamboo 
twigs thinly plastered over with day were col- 
lapsmg 
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The baby was lesciied, but liis biotber suffered 
fiom large burns which ireccssitated hrs removal 
to the Government hospital at Dnibhanga.\^^ 
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WONDERFUL SELF-CONTROL 

It was in tbe nllago of Snkrnil m tlio Mymen- 
Bingh distnct Of Bengal Tlio wedding of n dangli- 
ter of the family was being Bolomnised in the bouse 
Tbo bndogroom and tbo bndo b parties were as- 
Bcmbled in tbo gaily decorated conrt-yard which and 
tbo whole bouse were ablaze mth lights , tbe bands 
were discoiirBing music and all tbo jieople — man, 
woman and child — wore in high glee A son of tbo 
master of the house, tbo late Babu Bbaimb Nath 
Sen was subject to fits of apoplexy which came 
upon him at irregular intervals with more or less 
vimlenco In that night of festivity there was an 
attaclv upon the poor young man, Govinda by name, 
in his room and tbo father who lived in n state of 
jdmost perpetual alarm on account of bis disease 
was immediately at bis bed side Nobody in the 
court-yard and very ffew in the house knew of this 
sudden affliction So, the wedding ceremony pro- 
ceeded momly — the bands played on, tbe men bus- 
tled about, talked and laughiid, and the women 
decked ill their silks and jewellery onod their shnll 
ones of tilulu, supposed to bo auspicious Incense 
burnt before the presiding god of the ceremony and 
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the priests uttered the mantras (hymns and prayers) 
appropriate to the occasion. The nuptial knot was 
not yet tied when the young sufferer, inspite of the 
mimstrations of the doctors who had been hastily 
summoned to his bed-side, died in his room in the 
house not twenty yards from the scene of the joyous 
celebration What a contrast was here between joy 
and grief within hail of each other ! 

Now, if the fact of the death were known 
outside the chamber of death, the mairiage cere- 
mony should have to be immediately stopped , for 
the biide should be m momnmg by custom and her 
body rendered impure and in that state she could 
not be given away in marriage. The unfinished 
rites should have to be put off and there was no 
knowing if they might he finished at all in some 
future time Besides, an interruption of the ceie- 
mony would, by current belief, bring forth evil uq^ 
only to the hiidegroom and the bride, but also to 
their respective fathers’ families and its stoppage 
would be a sore disappointment to all So, the 
heieaved father determined in his mind that none 
but the immediate attendants at the death-bed 
should know of the death before the completion of 
the rites ’Anxious inquirers knocked at the doors 
every minute or two to all of whom he calmly ans- 
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■wered, while Ins heart was breaking, “ Nothing to 
worry about hero , but hurry on the ceremony 
lAnd it was hnmed on J the knot was tied' m due 
time and the fimshing ntcs were performed Then 
only, when the news of this was earned to the old 
gentleman, — then only he suffered himself to give 
vent to his pent-up agony “ Qovinda is gone ! my 
beloved is gone I I am left desolate Tn my old ago 
There was mourning in the house now, where there 
was rejoicing, and loud lamentations of women 
pierced the night air which only a few minutes 
before had rung with tboir tones of glee like those 
of silver bells the drums, tomtoms, cymbals, and 
slianats (flutes) were silent and the lights put out- 
All this was as imght bo expected, but what ex- 
ceeded all expectations was the almost superhuman 
self-control of Bhairab Babu, the father, who could 
keep hiB great gnof down until a good purpose 
''which had to be acoomplishcd had been 
accomplished 
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MIRACULOUS CONVERSION. 

Bilwamangal Tagoic was born on the banks 
of the Kiishna in Southern India His memory 
is now venerated as tliat of one of tlie holy men of 
India But his caily youth gave little promise of 
his saintly after years The w^ay in which the great 
cLangc w'as wiouglit makes an impressive stoiy. 

He loved a girl passionately She lived across 
the Krishna so that he had to be feiried over to her 
house eveiy time he wished to see her Earth and 
sky were daik one night and a violent stoim of rain 
and wind made it almost impossible for any Imng 
being to venture out. But fai more violent was 
the passion that night m Bilwamangal’s heart to be 
at his lady’s side. He picked his way to the iiver 
bank. There was neither boat nor man to take 
him across. He did not mind He threw himself 
into the seething waves He found something in 
the watei floatmg along ; he rode on it and some- 
how or other touched land on the other side. He 
was happy; he stumbled along the bank into the 
village, — ^to the gate of his love’s house. Alas ! the 
gate was bolted from within. He resolved to scale- 
the wall. Groping about for something to hold 
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to clamber up he grasped wliat seemed to him to- 
be a thick rope It held his weight well He was 
soon on the top of the wall He jumped down, ran 
to the door of his mistress’s room, knocked and was 
admitted What a sight did he present to herl 
Dnpping moisture from his hair and clothes, smell* 
mg of rotten skin and flesh, pieces of which stuck to- 
several parts of his body, wounded and scratched 
by his stumbhnga and knockings against many hard 
things m his mad career lie made a sight wluch 
nearly took her breath away, though she loved h i m 
My darhng said Bilwumangal, ’ you hung a 
rope for me over the wall? ' No, I did not - said 
she, ' but how did you cross the river? Tou 
sivam? I did* answered the young lover, and 
fortunately, I found in the water what, I think, 
was the trunk of a plantain tree which supported 
me 'well ’ ‘ It was a corpse, I suspect said 

the girl with a shudder, look and sec rotten skin 
and flesh sticking to your body, and you smell 
foul, and you liavo been knocking yourself 
against trees and walls ~ Yes, and all for you — 
my hfe, my soul - ' Now let ns go and see what 
rope yon hung by to get upon the wall , the storm 
has ceased now They went ont and saw to- 

their horror that it was a snake It still lay sns* 
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pended on the wall with its head in a hole in it — 
hut killed by the stiain that had been put on it. 
Eetuining to her room she had her lover caiefuUy 
washed and diied and clothed in waim clothes. 
'Then looking him stiaight in Ins handsome face 
and with her own eyes sti earning with tears she 
said, “ My love, I am body and soul 3 ^ours in re- 
turn foi the gieat love, j^ou have shown to-night, 
you bear me But what am I, Bilwamangal? A 
painted lump of clay ' What am I worth? and 
what is my love woith? Alas * man, if you but loved 
your God with half the devotion j^ou love me with, 
what might you not gam?” Her voice spoke these 
woids in his eais like a voice from heaven and com- 
pletely penetiated his soul The gieat tide of love 
which swelled in Inm at once foisook its low, muddy, 
channel, and flowed blight and limpid into a far 
higher one Bilwamangal was thenceforth a holy 
man He lived to a iipe old age — a true lover, foi^ 
he loved his God Noi did he hate his own kind, 
for, in his heimitage on the Krishna the time that 
he could spare fiom his devotions he consecrated to 
ministering to bemghted souls. 
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/2.SHEIKH MAHAMMAD ASUR 

Mir Kashem Ali Khan, once sovereign o£ 
Bengal, Behar and Onssa, the patnot who had 
naked his all to rescue his country and Moslem 
power m India from the gnp of the English 
merchants, the victors of Plassey and the king- 
makers of hia tcmtorites, sat not long after his 
frmtlesa attempt to capture Batna at tho door of 
hiB tent m the yellow rags of a fakecr Dnven 
from his throne and country, a refugee m the camp 
of his faithless ally, tho Nawab of Oudh, he had 
been cruelly msulted by the latter and he had 
assumed tho rags to shame tjio Nairob to some feel- 
mg for him The Nawab was shamed for a while 
He came personallv, begged his protege to get into 
his 'proper clothes and tned to soothe him with 
sweet but hollow words Mir Kashem hod yet a 
band of highly trained soldiers under Samru in his 
service and yet some gold and jewels in his chests 
But the troop soon deserted him and went over to 
the Nawab Mir Kashem WaS now m an 
absolutely defenceless condition and at the complete 
mercy of the rapacious Nnwub who coveted the poor 
remnants of his former wealth and was his bitterest 
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enemy in spite of professions of sympathy 
and leadiness to help Inm to the utmost 
^ of his powei What the Nawab actually 
did Tvas .to set Samru’s men to plunder his 
camp. One’s blood boils to think of the atrocities 
of these ruffians They seized Mir Kashem and 
dragged him in chains to the Nawah’s quarters and 
then robbed him, their former master, not only of 

all that was in his treasui e-chests but also of all his 

♦ 

valuable articles of furniture and domestic use 
They even assaulted the ladies of his family for the 
jewellery on their peisons God raised them a 
champion in this emergency He was Sheikh 
Mahammad Asui, a personal seivant of Mir 
Eashem He defended them single-handed against 
odds and at last succeeded in getting them out of 
the camp and to fly Then he joined them in their 
place of hiding and escorted them in their long 
wanderings' for shelter and safety He found foij^ 
them an asylum, at last, in a village in Rohilkhand 
and having sufficiently piovided for their protec- 
tion there, returned to Buxar for his master. 
That master had been released from imprisonment 
in the Nawab ’s camp on the eve of the latter’s 
battle with the English. He was discovered by the* 
faithful Asm some miles from the battle-field on a 
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lame, sorry elephant fleeing he knew not whither 
Ho was lU in body and mmd, j penniless, broken- 
hearted — the once great monarch of Bengal, Behar 
and Onssa Abut took him down from the ammal 
^ind leaving the high roads gnided him throngh 
fdrests and village-paths A weary journey it was, 
tor it was n journey to erale, to cheerless life and 
obscure death It ended, however, in its time 
Mit Kaahem lived m the Bohilkhand village a few 
years — a hstless self forgolfu! ' life, * caring for 
nothing and hoping for nothing His servant, 
Asur, was his devoted friend, guardian and sup 
porter ^'long osihe lived, ho kept him in the 
village and never rclaixod his caro for him He 
died before hia master 

History or biography has not recorded many 
instances of such devoted service 

, 1 1,1 ' 
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KINGLY COURT^SY^ 

Tfi^private life of Nasirudd iP^ta bmud , S ul- 
tan of Delhi, was that of a dervish It is not 
possible to quote from the annals of the world’s 
royalty instances of such austerities as were habi- 
tually practised by him He defrayed all his 
personal expenses which were notoriously small by 
L<i<ak'5,. His, lyieew lis.d to cmk his, mekl for 
him When one day this very house-wifely queen 
burnt her fingers in baking her hnsband’s bread and 
begged him to give her a maid to assist her, the king 
advised hei to be moie patient and assured her that 
she would be rewarded for her pains in the next 
world. 

But this story is written not to hold up his 
parsimony as a model of conduct, but his temper 
and courtesy of which this is recorded : — 

On showing one of the books he had transciib- 
ed to a nobleman of his court, the latter pointed out 
several mistakes which the king immediately and 
with seeming thankfulness corrected. When the 
critic was gone, the people about him saw him erase 
the corrections and restore the old reading. They 
asked him the reason and he said in answer. 


♦ 
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' I know nil the while flint the copy wns nght, bat 
thought it better to make the corrections than to 
hurt the feelings of a well mtentioncd adnser 
Punctuality is snid to be the courtesj of kings We 
nee hero that their courtesy can be more than mere 
regard for appointed time 
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In a country where every man and woman 
^consider their life wasted if they cannot mairy, 
where they do not allow any consideration — of 
pursuit of letters or science, of politics or the arts, 
of one’s country or community’s good, of wealth 
or fame — any consideration whatever save and 
except that of spiritual uplift, to interfere with 
their enti’ance into wedlock — in such a coun- 
try the attitude of the late Ananda Earn 
Baraa of Assam towards matrimony might ap- 
pear singular He was a member of the Indian 
Civil Service, a bainstei-at-law and a deep scho- 
lar He knew much Latin and more Lrench; 
and Sanskrit was his forte. He was a voracious 
reader and a voluminous writer His library 
was worth a piincess’s dowry He was for long 
pressed by relatives and friends to marry and live 
the orthodox Hindu householder’s life ; hut he 
always resisted their importumties Once in 
reply to a friend who asked why he preferred to 
live single he said, “ I do not live single at all, my 
dear I count more brides than a thousand 
nawabs could in their harems. Come and look 
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at them And he took him to hia hbrory and 
•showed him his numeronB volnmes o£ books m the 
^lass-dases which lined the walls 
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A WARLIKE BENGALEE. 

No longer can it bo ^aid tljat tlic Bengalees 
are unwailikc Over a century and-a-half of ex- 
chision fiom the j)rofossion of arms almost emas- 
culated them, although instances of skill and 
courage of individual men in war such as those of 
the late Col Suicsli Biswas of Nudia, Bengal, 
who distinguished himself in the Biazahau aimy 
might be cited In the late \vorld-w'ar the French 
government fust tested the mettle of the Bengalee 
A band of young Bengalees of then territory of 
Chandernagoie w^eie trained and sent off to the 
western fiont to fight alongside the Ficnch soldieis. 
They fought and fought vciy well One of them lost 
an aim in the defence of Verdun When it was pro- 
posed to invalidate him home to Bengal, he said,. 
“ Why so? I have still another arm and can go on 
fighting. If I lose even this one, I shall pull the 
trigger wntli my teeth to fire at the Hun I will 
not give up fighting noi go home ” A man is 
generally more or less a t'^pie of his nation This 
Bengalee w^as not certainly unwarlike Could the- 
people of his nation be hopeless poltioons? 
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L OVE IN H UMBLE .j-IEE. 

(gubucharak of Sakrail was of tho lowest 
caste among the Hindus , but Iio had a heart for 
hiB wife which a man of tho highest among them 
might envy He was an old man with neither 
chiek nor child nor kith and km to stand round hia 
bed wherein he lay dying ‘ 'Wife, said he 
painfully, ‘ I feel as I never felt before , Tm, 
I fear, dying The poor wife held his cold hand 
tighter in her grasp and sobbed aloud Gurucharan 
said again more painfully than before, Dear wife, 
I shall be soon dymg , the sight of tho struggle of 
death shall temfy you without anybody to uphold 
yen Then, after a while, — My friend, Jamini, 
the washerman, is at homo Go, and tell him and 
fetch him He will sit with von through tho tnal, 
my poor wife 

The man was fetched Gumebaran breathed 
Ilia last not many hours afterwards 
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Sui/TAN Bulban’s son ^^as Bakaiia TClian, and 

y j. ».•>'•*' ^r*"**- Trf**.-* -<> 

Bakarra‘nian'’s'son was Keikobad ^ Sultan Bnl- 
ban was sultan or king of T)clbi and Bokaiia Ivhan 
was govcrnoi of the puninco of Bengal under luni 
It so happened that at his cighty-si\th >ca! king 
Bnlban was taken serionsl} ill and lie summoned 
his son and grandson to his bedside They both 
came and waited on the old man After a few 


days, however, Biilban finding his fatlici m less 
imminent dangei tlian he liad feaied and foi sonic 
other reasons not known to histoiy or tiadition left 
for his seat of government and, as Ins ill luck nould 
have it, without his father’s pei mission This 
eniaged the old monaich gro\^n petulant by illness, 
who set him aside and nominated his grandson, 
Keikobad, king after him and biealhcd his last 
within a few^ days of this arbitrary nomination ’ 


So the son was king and the father only a vice- 
roy under him Bakarra had acquiesced in the 


arrangement, for he was a loving father and thought 
more of his son than of himself But that son, only 
eighteen years old at his accession, trod an altogether 
different path to what his father or any othei of 
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hiB well TVislicrs would choose for him He gave 
way without restraint to the pleasures natural to 
his age in company with a number of his nobles, 
chief among whom was his Vazir (minister), Naur 
nddin Vico prevailed in tho court to such an 
extent that every street of Delhi, it is said, rang 
with not , magistrates were seen drunk in public 
and lewd songs were heard on every side The 
profligate S father in Bengal, gave him repeated 
namings and, these failing marched at the head of 
an arm) to meet him, not to fight, but to bnng him 
to reason bv gentle persuasion Tho wicked 
minister easily inflamed the king against his father 
and prevailed on him to march out in grand army 
of battle to oppose him The two armies mot on 
the banks of tho Gogra There was, happily, no 
fighting Bokorm Khan appealed so strongly to 
Ills son s affections and filial duties that the mimstor 
could not prevent an mtcrview Ho endoavonred, 
however to frustrate tho effects of it by imposing 
many humiliating ceremomes on the father who 
was, by his office, but a vassal to all which that 
father patiently submitted But when after re 
peated obeisances ho found tho king remaining 
unmoved on his throne, ho was so shocked bv^his 
unnatural behaviour that ho burst mto tears The 
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sight of this overpowered all the young reprobate’s 
resolutions — he was not altogether devoid of grace 
He leaped down from his throne and ran to thiow 
himself at his father’s feet ; and Bakarra hastening 
to embrace him, he fell on his neck, and they re- 
mained for some minutes weeping m each othei’s 
arms When the first transport was over, Keikobad 
seated his father on the tlirone and showed him 
every mark of love and reverence. Was it not thus 
seen that nature is stronger than convention? 
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THE TRUE 

EABAUAiiLA, tie rana or raja of Marwar sent 
special ambassador with n cocoannt and letters to 
hia brother rana of Mowar, Laksha, offering the 
hand of hia daughter to pnnco Chanda, heir appa- 
rent to the throne of the last-named country The 
■cocoannt was inevitoblo na token of an offer of mar- 
noge Eana Laksha received the ambassador m 
open court and very pleased at the offer chose to be 
facetious Ho had a vein of humour which his sixty 
years and cares of state had not dried np So, with 
his hand twirling the ends of his partially grey 
moustache, and ogling the ambassador with half an 
eye he said. Ambassador, no body will ever again 
cbmo with a cocoonut for old Laksha hia days are 
past 1 The sally was followed by laughter m all 
notes of the gamut , and it had not subsided when 
Chanda who hod been sent for entered the hall He 
inqmred into and heard the cause of the mirth and 
though ho hdd asked with a pleasant smile on his 
bps, he grew grave when he heard He took it mto 
Ips bead and believed that his father had a real desire 
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Eeliind Ins joke, that lie ^vould gladly many the 
princess of Marwar himself if the offei had come 
for him He gicw giavei as the belief took loot 
in his mind, and standing before the whole assem- 
bly he said that he piefeiicd to live single, hut that 
he would welcome the princess as his step-mother.- 
The Court was thunder-struck and the rana he- 
wildeied Eecovcriiig himself he remonstrated 
with his son, begged Inm and, lequcst failing, com- 
manded him to accept the offei loi himself Chanda 
was, not to be shaken fiom his resolve Then „ 
Laksha waxed angi'y and said, “ Chanda, if }ou 
will be obstinate, I shall many the girl myself, if 
her father will let me, and on this condition that her 
son shall succeed me on the thionc to youi exclu- 
sion ” Chanda firmly replied, “ Be it so ” 

A 

The father manied the piincess and in course 
of time a son was born to him who was named 
Mukulji When this prince was only five years old, 
rana Laksha was called upon to go to ,wai in defence 
of the sacred city of Gaj'^a in Behar On the eve of 
his departure the rana summoned Chanda to an 
audience In full duibar and addressing him said, 

[ aiid.a , a man settles the affairs of his household 
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before ho goes fo war, for there is no knowing who 
ther or no ho may return from it alive ’ Then as 
if ho did not remember -the agreement which Chanda 
had entered into with him about succession to his 
tlirono, ho asked, What will bo Mnkulji s portion 
in the state at my death? Chanda replied m a 
gentle but firm tone. The whole state is Miikulp s 
father Have you forgot? Whole Eajputana 
admired Chatida s self abnegation and regard for 
pledged uord He also proposed that Mukulji 
ahould be formallj installed ns heir apparent before 
the rana lolt for Gaya and had his proposal earned 
out In return for Ins self sgcnfico bo was np- 
ixjinted regent of the stnto and his step-brother s 
guardian during his minority and it was definitely 
settled that he should bo his chief minister when ho 
ahould attain man s state and reign It was also- 
ruled that all important documents issued by the 
atate should bear Chanda a heraldio mark, a spear- 
head, at the top 

Sana Lakaha was hiUcd in the battle His 
death made no difference to the state, for it was 
mJed cquoffy weff by Chanda on bohaff of hia ward 
But difficulties arose with the young widowed 
ranee t (queen s) becoming jealous of Chanda s 
influence and power in the state and of the praise 
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whicli men bestowed on }ns wisdom and skill in 
administration and, most of all, on his self-sacrilicc. 
He was their idol The dowager had assented to 
the regency of her step-son, but had not bargained 
for such popularity as he won throwing herself and 
her son entirely into the shade So she sulked, 
found fault with everything that Chanda did, grew 
malicious and sowed his patli with thorns. She 
ended by inviting her father and bi others to over- 
throw the powerful legtiut in the interest of lier 
minoi son, as she said They came readily. In- 
triguing was now fast and fuiious in' the palace until 
Chanda, disgusted with the conduct of the paity, 
laid down his office and aiianged to retire into 
piivate life in a neighbouring state Before leaving 
he embiaced Ins little brothei and blessed him and 
spoke in these words to the dowager * — “ Mother, 
I go I hope I leave the state and the traditions of 
Our ancient house in better and abler hands If, 
however, they should be imperilled by any acci- 
dents, you have only to send foi me and I shall stand 
by deal Mukul]i and yourself while a drop of living 
blood courses in my veins.” 

Then those who had come to overthrow Chanda, 
having effected their purpose> usurped all powers 
for the time being Nay more ; they studied to 
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keep them for all tune They soon threv? the offairs 
of Mewar into a atato of chaos and strove to create 
an impression that tho officioua and meffloient 
dowager and her hot-headed nnmly boy were res- 
ponsible for all the evils The grandfather designed 
to remove the grandson from his path by secret 
murder — lust of kmgdom could m those days drag 
men to sueh depths of crime I An old maid servant 
of the palace, however, who had somehow or other 
got scent of the design warned tho mother aijd tho 
obld 

Now were the mother s eyes opened In her 
alarm and distress she remembered tho much 
wronged Chanda s gonerons promise of help to her 
and secretly sent a messenger to him tolling him 
all through tho man penitently and humbly begging 
for his forgivpneas and conjunng him to hasten to 
his beloved Mnkulji s side to save him and the state 
and hiB father s house of hoary fame Chanda readi 
ly obeyed the summons Ho camo at tlic head of a 
troop of stnrdy Bajputs, fought a bloody battlo before 
the gates of the capital in which the wicked grand 
father and some of his sons were killed and soon 
purged tho state of tho remaining usurpers and their 
retainers 

I am not sure if a parallel can be found of 
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Chanda’s character, so unselfish, generous and true 
in the history of princes India has always gloried, 
in it. 
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LOYAL RAJPUTS 

Eaja Jnso\anta Singh of Jodhpur, one of fho 
ahlcst of Auranr^hc a generals, died at Kabul uhcrc 
upon hiR uidoa until her two infant sons started 
for home escorted b) her late husband b Rajput 
soldiers under Diirgadas, one of his faithful lieute- 
nants In her gnef and hum she omitted tho 
formality of obtaining tho emperor s permission to 
return for which fault of omission she oven she 
a pnnccss in rank and wife of such a valued sonant, 
■that was, of tho state was stopped by his orders on 
ihe banks of tho Indus and a body of imperial 
soldiers would not allow her to get over Auran 
wbe was no resjxictor of persons and a great stickler 
for form Durgadas, however, discovered an un- 
guarded ford, and the party crossed tho nver with- 
out accident dr loss It huincd on and in a short 
lime reached tho environs of Delhi Tho object of 
the widowed ranee (raja s wife) was to rntplain 
matters to the emperor in an interview and beg his 
jiardon for her returning without formal permission 
But the emperor was very angry jicrhaps, he had 
a sinister design , — ho 'was suoli an inscrutable 
petton ndbody 'ojobatly ' know his porjposo Ho 
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would not see lier representative, Durgadas, nor let 
liei enter tlie capital, but surrounded her encamp- 
ment witli Ins tioops Tins exasperated lier, lier 
Dugadas and her hra\c Fajputs The men deter- 
mined to rescue their mistress and the heirs to 
Jodhpni at any cost But they did not act rasliK. 
They united considerable cunning to their accus- 
tomed bravery Durgadas, the leader^ obtained by 
humble petition leave to sent off part of the escort 
to Jodhpur with their Wives and children With 
this party the rance and her two infants went in 
disguise, while a servant-woman and two children 
of the princes’ ages remained in the camp to per- 
sonate them But man^ hoiiis had not elapsed 
before the suspicions of the emperor weie aroused 
and he sent orders that tiie '^udow and her children 
should be brought into the citadel Durgadas 
wanted time — time enough for the fugitives to 
cover the distance between Delhi and the state of 
Jodhpui So he offered an obstinate resistance*. 
The troops which surrounded the camp were- 
attacked and cut to pieces More tioops were sent 
from the city ; the gallant Eajputs fought them mth 
reckless valour ; hut they weie at length over- 
powered by numbers The false ranee and children 
were seized and carried off to Delhi. Durgadas had by 
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tins limo eCTccted Ins purpose , be know from mes 
sengers who Iiad just arrived in camp that the ranee 
and the princes were safe in Jodhpur So bj his 
order hia partj, now reduced to a mere handful of 
men, broke and fled Tlio impenal troops did not 
pursue them 

This is a storj of the lojwUj and hraierj of 
the Rajputs than whom a more chivalrous jicople 
Iiavc not lived in India 
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MOHENDRA NATH BANERJI. 

. > 

\ 

' . Of Babii Moliciidia Natli Banerji of Baraset 
in the (listiici of 24-Parganas it is said that lie 
began the world as an iinder-WTitcr on the 
■extremely low pay of Ks 20/- a month in the com- 
missaiiat of the armies iindci Lord Boberts hcic 
is India By his industry and honesty he rose 
lapidly in seivice nntiPhc was the chief Indian 
ofiScei in his depaitment and was the god wor- 
shipped by the woild of commissariat contiactois 
foi pationage While the last expedition into 
Afghamstlian was being hastily got np in Inly 1880, 
a wealthy contiactoi of piovision offeied him a laigc 
bribe — ^it would have made his foitnne once for all, 
if accepted — foi a big contiact He looked np and 
smiled sweetly at the man “ My dear sir,’’ said 
|he, “ when I was veiy poor on the almost staivation 
Swages of Es 20/- a month, I managed to keep body 
land soul together I earn a very comfortable salary 
^ow I want foi nothing that I cannot supply. 
Eortune, who has favoured me so far, shall smely 
^et her face against me if I offend her by receiving 
illegal gratifications With this he bowed the 
man out 
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It IS furthor said of this exemplary man that 
on the eve of his retirement from service Lord 
Eoberts who had a personal regard for him pressed 
a cheque for a few thousand rupees mto his hands as 
a bonus in addition to the pension ho had earned 
Mohendra Babu could not refuse it for fear of 
displeasing the oommaqder-in-chiet He accepted 
it with gratitude but as soon as ho had left his 
presence, ha tore it to pieces He was sure 
no bonus was due to him for simplv doing 
his duties 
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THE DOCTOR WHO PRESCRIBED A 
, CARTLOAD OF STRAVA 

The law of liercdity is a gicat law There 
<LL^ families of geniuses or good people as Iheic 
are of dullaids of reprobates in winch the blood 
seems to have iisen supeiioi to all adventitious 
circumstances acting upon the mind oi chaiactei 
and to have had its own w'ay 

A family of goocl people w^as that to which 
the Lahiiis of Klishnagar belonged In the 
middle of the last centiiiy thc> were eight 
brothers and two sisteis They were all good, 
very good, loveis of God and then fellow men 
The saintly educationist, Ramtanu, was the 
seventh child of his parents , Kalicliaian was the 
last I have to speak of Kalichaian in the 
present stoiy He w^as intended for the medical 
profession and w^as, accordingly, educated at the 
Medical College, Calcutta Nevei was doctor 
more sought foi, more honoured, moie loved than 
Dr Labiri, for not only w^as he extiemely w^ell 
skilled m the healing art and always veiy 
attentive to bis patients, but also \Diy generous 
and charitable If the patient was too poor to 
pay his fees or the price of the medicines he 
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presonbed, (hiB prescnptions 'were served at Ins own 
dispensary) he cheerfnlly went without either or 
* both and, what was morC) when he thought it was 
necessary, he Jaid liims elf out to supply at his own 
vexpense the other needs of his patients not m the 
line of drugs or attendance Once upon a time he 
“was called upon to see a very poor person Arriv- 
ing at hiB hut ha examined him and prescnbed for 
him^ of course, without any thought of fees or the 
pnce of the medicine finding their way into his 
pocket and wrote at the end of the recipe a cart- 
load of straw over his signature The com- 
pounders at his dispensary Were at their wit s end to 
make out what he meant bu this last were not anv 
"the wiser before be returned home and explained 
that, he wanted them to have a cartload of straw 
bought at the ba^r and send it for his patient s 
hut Which badly wanted to be rethatched almost all 
over I For, said he, ' if it was not, the cold 
•wind making its way freely through the ih-condi- 
"tioned roof would keep his patient cold in his bed 
' and physickmg ■would be of httle use to him ’ 

I ' ‘ 
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A MAN ALMOST TOO GOOD FOR THE 

WORLD. 

The Late Babu Krishna Chanclia Majuradar 
of Jessoie (Bengal) \^as a poet and a man of ster- 
ling honesty. He was simple as a country girl 
and judged men’s heaits by then piofessions. 
Once upon a time his salaiy as the senior teacher 
of Sanskiit m the Government school at Jessore, 
w'as proposed to be raised Tiliereupon he went home 
to his old servant and asked him iihctliei or no the 
money that he gaie him month after month for 
house-keeping was sufficient foi the puipose The 
seivant leplied it ^\as At this Krishna Chandra 
came back to school and told the Headmaster that 
he did not want any increment to his pay as what 
he got then w^as enough for the needs of his house- 
hold. The increment intended for him might be 

i 

given to another man whose necessity would make 
it welcome ’ 

Another day he went out to shop He chose the 
article he wanted at a dealer’s and asked to know 
its price The man was dishonest, as many there 
are who take advantage of the simplicity and in- 
experience of their customers. Krishna Chandra 

I 
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who did not know how to higgle nor thonght it 
necessary, for he tmated aU men, traders or no 
traders, paid down the price demanded which was 
much m excess of the real and reasonable and came 
away Strange to say that lua dishonesty practised 
on the Bunphcity and faith of the gentleman smote 
the trader s heart soon afterwards With the ex- 
cess oyer the proper price in his pocket he ran after 
Krishna Chandra and oyertakmg him on his way 
home paid him back the money with many apolo- 
gies Goodness sometimes sham,e3 dishonesty ont 
of its wicked ways 

My thud story abont Majnmdnr is rather 
funny but, nerertheleas, it shows how tender the 
conscience was that ruled him He had done some- 
thing which after weeks of amncras consideration he 
decided in his own min d to be wrong and cr imin al 
because it was injurious to a neighbour of his The 
neighbour, however, thought nothing of it nor 
blamed him nor complained Krishna Chandra 
went to him and begged hup to accept a compen- 
sation The man would not hear of it He then 
went to the Magistrate and told him of his cri min al 
domg It was of such a trifling nature that the 
magistrate who mtimately knew him , laughingly 
said that the law provided no punishment for it 
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Besides, the case could not be tried for want o£ a 
complainant Whereupon Krishna Chandra form^ 
a% accused himself in wi'itmg and laid the paper 
in due style before the court. The magistrate see- 
ing that the good man’s conscience would not 
release him unless he had paid some sort of penalty 
fined him one rupee in open court 
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iL> xm.si.juro^is^.wiHE ^ 

Tulsidas of the Doab, o very great religious 
rcfonner wnB founder of n sect whioh counts mil- 
lions in its fold India is the land of spintuahty, 
and nothing has grown in its soil more abundantly 
than moral philosophy and rebgion It is said that 
Tulsi was born under the influence of a mahgnant 
star the result of which was the death of his father 
immedialel} after Ins birth His poor mother had 
uot the means to bnng him up, nor would the 
neighbours help the ill starred child for fear of 
being involved in his misfortunes But a stranger, 
a holy man, adopted him and educated him with 
care 

Tulsi married in early youth and was much 
attached to his wife so much so, that ho could 
not bear her to bo out of sight for a day Once 
upon a day the young woman aimous to visit her 
parents at their homo set out for it without her 
husband s knowledge When Tulsi came to know 
of it, ho ran after her at hie swiftest speed and over- 
taking her on the road begged her either to return 
or take hun with her The lady was annoyed 
Husband said she in the spirit of the mistress 
of Bilwomangal whoso story I have wntten, ‘ this 
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is panting love quite iniMortlnly hestowed on such 
as me Why not make Bam, our lord, tlic object 
of it? No panting is enough panting after lum 
The .words miiaculousl} cFectcd an iinmedinte anrl 
complete change in TuKi's feelings, as simikn 
words did in those of ihlwamangal He a\ci ted 
his eyes from her face and did not turn them again 
on it He flew from her, and as one who renounced 
the world for God souglit His grace tliencefoi t!i 
by devotion to Him ‘He made pilgi images to all 
the holy places in India whose name ^\as legion 
and living long now at one place and then at 
another attained to old age But his renunciation 
and acts of devotion and pilgrimages did not alto- 
gether wean him from tlic world, as would soon 
appear. 

Wandering about aimlessly he once found 
himself in his own countiy and c^en at his fathci- 
in-law’s house where his deserted wife, as old as 
himself, lived Hei special duty, imjioscd h} 
herself, in the house was to entertain guests 
Tulsi did not know his wife, as she sat by him 
assisting him to cook his meal But she knew 
him inspite of the changes in his appeal ance 
wrought by so much time, his wanderings and 
his ascetic habits of life. Now, the wife said. 
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Shall I fetch you some pepper for the ciury? 
Tnlai replied, ‘ No, yon need not, I have got Bomo 
rn my wallet Then, after a few minutes when 
camphor was necessary for some of the other 
articles of food and sho hegged jicrmiBsion to go 
and get a pmoh of it, the same answer was given 
bv Tulsi there was some 'in a phial in the wallet 
Whereupon the wife revealed herself and said wnth 
a dry smile. Husband what good has your 
desertion of the eerld and wife done you if you arc 
still BO careful to store up pepper and camphor, 
and goodness knows what else in jour capacious 
wallet for future contingencies? Benunoiation to 
be complete is to bo characterised by complete 
•disregard of this world s goods, gold or pepper or 
■camphor or whatever else they ho, and entire 
dependence on God for the body s needs out down 
as low as possible 

The -wife was destined to bo the husband s 
momtor a second time Tulsi started again tor 
hiB holy places throwing away his wallet and now 
cared no more for the morrow than beast or bird , 
and thus, altogether freed from earthly core, ho 
could devote his whole soul to God Ho was 
accorded grace at last 
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PADMA LOCHAN’S LARGE HEART. 

‘ > 

Lord Cainncluol of Skirling, the fust Govci- 
DOi of Bengal, MSitcd Padina Lochaii Ghosh in 
his house of small thatched huts at the out-of-the- 
way village of Hashara in Dacca ; and all the 
country side stood in dense c^o^^ds and sat on the 
housetops and peiched on branches of ticcs to see 
the Lat (Lord) shake hands and speak with him. 
This Padma Lochan was a common village school- 
master, but a man of uncommon heart and charity 
His monthly ricome derived from his ragged' 
scholars had amounted to no raoie than the insigni- 
ficant sum of Rs 10 > But the man had carefully 
laid b;y every possible pice of it, himself and wife 
and children living on the scanty produce of bis 
lew^ patches of rice and jute until his savings to- 
talled 4 thousand rupees wuth which money — would 
you believe it^ — he founded and endow'ed a hospital 
in his village for the poor sick Poor certainly ; 
but he w^as no less poor than any of tiiem. There- 
fore it w^as that the noble baion heaiing of and per- 
ceiving the nobility of poor Padma Lochan went 
all the way fiom the city of Dacca througli iice and 
jute field lanes and village paths to see and by 
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seeing do honour to the great humble man creat- 
ing -wonder m the mmda of the -Tillage folk and 
emulation to do similar acts of pilbhc good The 
speech which he made on this occasion has been 
preserred A portion of it is quoted below — 

I am especially glad to have 4n opportnmty 
of encouraging men to give of the means God has 
entrusted them -with to help them fellow men 
I can imagine no more noble example than that 
of my friend Padma Lochan Ghosh, who after 
spending his life in educating the young now m 
the e-remng of his days turns back to bis own -vil- 
lage home to spend all the savings of his hfe-time 
in building a dispensary for the rehef of his suffer- 
ing neighbours May God bless him for his good! 
deed 
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'riijs ‘tbori •'Aary dah* }),i<'k to th( (arK drt}‘ 
of British ‘.(‘ttloiiu lit in India uhoti tin BrilHli 
inorcliant fomp.iii) uoio for tluir \vi\ 

(•\ist('ii(’C in tin* (’onntrv with thn I'midi in tin 
thin ‘^hndow.s of woilidc,s-i nntnc pnnrr> in wlio o 
nnondinp (uil war^ ll«‘\ .ilw.i\s o^pouM d tlu* op- 
po^'ito f,idc^ Till' Briti^Ii championed Miihainnd 
All, the ^on of the .(!<<< a^ed Kuwah of th»^ 
Carnatic in Southern fndia. wliiBt thi' I'rcnch 
championed Haja Sahfb, the ‘^on of hi'^ von-in-law . 
hut, in tiiith, the acute laurojicans fought foi no 
liand hut then own and would hi not n wliit 
content to sec the one than the other on the throne 
if only thej could, like Sindhad’s old man of the 
sea, sit tight astride his shoulders 

Clive who had heon bred a liook-kecpcr but 
had developed into a keen soldier after his two 
failures to shoot himself tluough the head, took 
Aicot, the capital of the Carnatic, on Muhamad 
All’s behalf and then defended it against the enenn, 
Baja Saheb, wuth the French behind him Cine’s 
w'as apparently a foiloin hope for the fort was in 
a very ruinous condition, quite incapable of sus- 
taining a siege The garrison consisted of only 
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a hundrecl and twenty Europeans and two hundred 
local sepoys while those who sat before the gates 
niunhered ten thousand men Provision was 
scanty and getting scantier with every day that 
passed Towards the close of the second month 
of the weary siege famine seemed very likely to 
do the work of destruction uhich the nught of the 
besiegers had failed to Pears might also bo 
rcaaonabU entertained of mutiny among the 
hungry gamson — if not among the handful of 
European soldiers, among the Indian who differed 
from their commander in colour creed, language 
and manners But no 1 the Indians were devot- 
ed to their commander and true to their European 
comrades They came to Chve not to complam 
of their scanty tare, but to propose that their 
Eiircptan comrades who required more nourish 
ment for the maintenance of their strength than 
they should have all the gram tho thm gruel 
stramed away from the noe would suffice tor 
them 1 It IB not recorded whether Chve accepted 
the proposal ‘Most probably be did not But 
such devotion as these men s has' not been sur- 
passed by whit has been recorded of tho Tenth 
Legion of Ctesar or of the Old Guard of 
Napolean i 
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-^RAM GOPAL GHOSH 

The Amciican -wnlci, Wfisliington Irving, 
lauding Mr Eoscoc of Liverpool, the talented 
•author of “Life of Lorenzo dc Medici” and an 
(unsuccessful) banker considers this as his pecu- 
hai title to men’s piaise tliat he “ claimed none 
of the accoided privileges of hterarj talent,” but 
“ went forth into the highwa3's and thoiough-faics 
of life ” and jostled ^^Uh the common crowds of 
■the busy sons of tiaffic instead of shutting himself, 
up in “ the gaiden of thought ” and “ elysium ol 
fancy ” A Bengalee of this type was Bam Gopal 
Ohosh of Calcutta, philosopher, orator, and head 
of a wealthy trading firm, “ B. G Ghosh and 
Co ” His philosophical journal the “ Seeker of 
wisdom ” won him India- wide fame, his political 
speeches and activities made him a power in the 
land in his time and his very successful business 
raised him to affluence 

In this story I do not mean, however, to tell 
bow deeply he studied and thought, nor how -viell 
he wrote and spoke, nor even how cleverly he 
bought and sold, but how symjiatheticall}^ he felt 
for his fellow-men m distress and how smceiely 
he loved truth 
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Bam Gopal used to give imd lend largely out 
of bis plenty Ho kept no record of Ins chanties 
but for the loans he granted notesKif hand nere, 
of course tnkbn and preserved In his last illness 
which lingered ho one daj called for these notos-of- 
hand and examined them and thought long of the 
debtors wfbo had executed them and -whoso cir- 
■cumstances he intimately know He sent for the 
poorest of them, and when they came uncaailj 
thinking of an urgent dcfliand for repayment of 
their loans which they had no means of satisfying, 
he smiled serenely on them and told them that their 
loans amountmg m aggregate to ove r forty tliour 
s and nineea ^were cancelled 1 Ho tore their bonds 
in their presence to pieces Grant ho -was wealthy 
But IB not the wealthy man s love of wealth greater 
and his care for its preservation and gro-wth more 
assiduous than the poor man s love and care for his 
thin purse? MTiat other noh man could, hke him, 
woUingly lose forty thousand rupees? 

Bam Gopal was one of the first products of 
English education in Bengal which in those dajs 
used to unsettle the young scholar s principles and 
drive him from the anchorage of time honoured 
orthodox custom Ho ate the European s prohibited 
food, drank his tvme and broke through the tram- 
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mels of caste For these crimes the orthodox 
society inflicted a soit of ostiacism on him. Ho 
and his relatives veie denied the benefits of the- 
services of the society’s priest, Avasherman and 
baibei On Ins giandfatlici’s death tlie village 
piiest would not, according to the shastras, consc- 
ciate the coipse to the fire nor his caste-men lielp 
in its cremation It was found, however, that 
these people "uho had gicat respect for the orthodoxy 
of the defunct giandfafher could be conciliated and 
persuaded to lend their services if only Earn Gopal 
publicly denied Ins uii-Hindu eating and drinking. 
3^t he v^ould not deny them, he would not tell a 
lie for even so gieat a purpose as tlie proper dis- 
posal of Ins giandfather’s corpse. He offered the 
men a large donation if that would satisfy them ; 
but he would not deny the truth The donation 
was, as was to be expected, accepted 
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THE SERVANT GIRL’S-O UESIIQN 

(a UTTiE servant girl one evening made the 
bed of her master, and having made it sat 
on it Another servant caught her in the act 
and rebuked her saying, you low slut, how 
dare you sit on the Babn s bed?’ The girl 
naively answered, ‘ Arc not all men equal? 
The master who came m n't that moment and had 
heard both the rebuke and the question in 
answer asked himself, * Are they? and sat 
thoughtfully in a chair The Imes of Bums roso 
spon taneo usly to his bps — xr~ 

^The rank is hut the guinea s stamp. 

The man s the gowd for a that 
( 
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^ ./A^'mARTYR’S death. 

Ekoji what I have read of the Mahomed an 
soveieigns of India I have this impiession that 
they were, with only a few exceptions, a scholaily 
set and that they were ardent piomoteis of scholar- 
ship Learning in themselves and promotion 
of it in otheis were with them two of tlie 
chief attiibiites of loyalty By the way, I may 
also lemaik that the geneial conduct of these 
monarchs fuimshed a convincing proof of the fact 
that neither seculai nor theological eiiidition with- 
out wisdom, which is quite a distinct thing and 
not always begotten of them, can save a person 
from being bigoted, intolerant, heartless, hungiy 
of other people’s substance, and thiisty of their 
blood 
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scholar, 

great patron of learning His passion was 
religious disputation He entertained a host of 
doctors of all the principal religions, Islamic, 
Hindu, Christian, Buddhist and Jain and de- 
lighted in their eternal wranghngs and oftentimes 
took part in them But obviously these were not 
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open minded polenuoB designed to bring out the 
truth but wore intended only to elevate Mam by 
any means, by haughty beanng, loudness and huHy- 
mg — even hy worse measures 

There was once such a contest between 
~Pnndit Ri^^ ljian . arguing for Hinduism and a 
number of Maulavis argnmg for Islam It was 
a long and obstmate 6ght fought day after day 
for over a week and on the part of the Pundit 
it was a fight against grdat odds for not only 
had the Maulavis the advantage of position as 
belonging to the ruling race bnt they were also 
backed by the sovereign who was a deep theo- 
logian, as has been said and a skilfnl debater 
At last the referees who were all Mussalmans 
adjudged the Hindu vanquished and the snpen- 
onty of Mam over Hinduism glonously estab- 
hshed 

Sikander who had taken particular offence at 
the pertinacity and home-thrusts of the Hindu 
whose zeal may have sometimes outrun his discre- 
tion m the choice of his pbrnsea, had him indicted 
before liimsclf of malicious obstinacy as his stub- 
born defence of his creed was called, and of msnlt- 
ing the true faith He found him, ns was to be 
expected, gmlty and condemned him to immediate- 
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death He was, however, given the option of 
redeeming his life by immediate conversion tt> 
Islam The brave man unhesitatingly chose the' 
maityi’’s death 
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J.OVING CHARITY 
t ' 

The late Babu-Brftnlmslini»*Gaiignli^f ■whom 
I have already spoken once ■was in the hahit of 
^Tiding hiB bread with some of the poor of his 
Tillage He waa not wealthy, hnt he waa above 
■want, for he and the memhera of hia family under 
hiB training needed but little to live from day to 
dav and healthUv and cheerfnlly too Pran- 
knshna and his aon both earned monthly salanes 
by semoe, the son more than the father There 
was feast m his honse everv dav — not feast m the 
nohness and variety of the vianda nor in noisy 
joviahty and not but in the sitting and meetmg 
of many at tlie simple meals, in the loving looks 
and sweet smiles which accompamed them and in 
the unspoken hle88ings_whioh were mter-changed 
in the company 

Alas 1 the sunny path of life was suddenly 
darkened for Pranknslma Hjb son sickened and 
Tlte -iEaAki rJcA ■ftie gwoi wfia ■& -jii ■tm , 
and apart from that, it brought m poverty to the 
family though its ■wants ■were so few and simple 
The poor dependants of the family, the poor vil- 
lagers whose daily meals bad for long been snpphed 
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by Prankrishna, began to keep away at meal-times 
now that he was poor, although they did not fai 
to shaie with him and his family their sorrows an 
to serve them with then hands as they best could 
Prankrishna marked this and his grief at it wa 
no less poignant than that at the great bereave 
ment So he called them together and spoke t 
them in these woids — “You must not depriv 
us of your company at our family meals, dea 
neighbours It has been additional sorrow to u 
these days that you have As long as there is an; 
food, however small its quantity, in the house 
let us shaie it with you who are no less of th 
house than we aie “ 

Such loving charity is rare in these degenerat 

days. 
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1 STORY OF THREE IDEALS 

The nature and extent of man's success in 
life are determined by the intensity of bis own 
desire for it Three young students of the long 
defimct Hindu college of Calcutta, Madbusudon 
Dutta, Abdul Latif and Bhndeb Mukherjee were 
friends and sometimes sat together m vacant 
hours earnestly discussing their schemes of life 
and the dearest wishes of then- hearts for the 
future Madhnsudan wished for nothing more 
fervently than for the name and fame of a great 
poet Abdul Iiatif a highest ambihon was to be a 
high official, a pillar of the state, titled, honour- 
ed and courted Bhudeh longed to be a benefactor 
of Ins country who should for ever live m its great- 
fiil memory They were all earnest men All 
through life they worked for the attainment of them 
ideals So Madlmsudan wrote his Meghnad Badh, 
an ejiic poem which holds the same rank m Bengah 
na VuTiiilmiO luoki m "Bng'ns'n lutilni rose 'm 

Ix" a magistrate of the first grade in the Bengal pro- 
uncial servico and latterly, chief minister in the 
feudatory state of Bhopal and was honoured with 
the title of Nawab and made a compamon of tlie 
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Indian Empire. Bliudeb, as an inspector of 
schools, filled Bengal with schools of all descrip- 
tions, wrote several wholesome hooks and edited a 
paper, called the “ Education Gazette,” which 
helped very largely the cause of education in tlie 
country and left by a will at his death a lakh ol 
rupees, the whole saving of his life, to found oi 
endow schools of Sanskrit learning 

Thus each of these three men amply fulfilled 
the ideal of life he had set before himself at the 
threshold of his career. 
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TM CLEVER HINDUS 

iiat had gone forth from the dnrbar of 
Feroz^a Tughlak, Snlton of Delhi, that any one 
worshipping an idol in the city should lie put to 
death and his property confiscated unless ho should 
eicpiate his sm hy embracing Islam A Brahman 
was one day found guilty of idohvorship Ho was 
hauled up before the kazi and, ns ho would not re- 
linquish his own faith for tho Arabian prophet s, 
he was condemned to bo burned at tho stake Tho 
strong man died the death of a martyr There was 
consternation among the Hindus 

Some clerer men among them put them heads 
together and set up an imago of tho Sultan himself , 
in a public place on the Sultan’s accustomed way to 
the mosque They decorated it with ornaments of 
flowers, burnt incense before it *nd sang the praise 
of the sovereign which it represented They did 
this day after day Tho Sultan saw the worship 
and. haarrl. Uim qmiaa, aa, did. ♦hie kain. anih hia, othaji 
great people They were all very pleased at the 
loyalty of the Hindus, the Sultan more than 
the rest The man who was high pnest of the 
worship was summoned to dewan i-Khas or 
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audience chambci of the king, who intending to 
bestow on him some marks of royal favour 
designed to ask what lie uoiild have. “ Jaha- 
pana’' (Your Majesty), said the man, “ this that 
you annul j'our edict against image-worship 
by us, Hindus Our woiship of your image has 
given you pleasure , wh}' should tliat of God’s give 
j^ou offence? Let us be loyal and loving to both in 
our own way, Shah-in-shah (king of kings).” 

The order was rewiked. 
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ONE’S DUTY. 

B abp Jatindra N ntb Gangnli tvm a young man, 
an inspector of tele^pliio wir^ in the Central 
Provincea In August, 1910, there wore heavy 
rains in the country and the streams were swollen 
and their strong oorrents pierced tho rail roads in 
several places and threw down the telegraph posts 
One such event happened In tho neighbourhood of 
Baipur Tho road was breached and a post was 
undermined which by its fall would break the wire 
Telegraphic communication would be stopped and 
tho station nest to Baipnr on tho further side of tho 
breach ignorant of tho mtomiption on tho Imo 
would pass on the tram to be wrecked The time 
for tho train was close at hand Jatmdra Babu s 
blood froze m Ins veins to think of the impending 
catastrophe He had a mau^th lum whom he 
bade run at Ins fastest speed to Eoipur to ask the 
signaller at that station to wire to tho nest about 
the t.Teathi and to stop the tram wMe he with a 
coil of rope wound round his waist sprang into tho 
ragmg, roanng water to swim across to tho totter- 
ing telegraph post which he vet hoped to 
hold in upnght position with his rope for a while. 
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at least. He was a strong swimmer. But his 
stiength did not avail him against the mad swiil of 
the water He was lost in two seconds — ^lost in the 
peiformance of his duty of which he had undoubted- 
ly thought more than of the great iisk to his own 
life It is, however, a satisfaction to know that his 
f dutifulness was appieciated and a sincere grief was 
felt at his sad end The government bestowed a 
pension on his widow foi life 
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^DURGABATI 

DtmoABATi wna won for wife in the nght 
Bnjput fashion of the olden times Dalpnt Shah 
of the Gaur Bajpnt familj , chief of Q nnnan dal, 
had long and minly sought for her hand of Ew 
father, chief of !Mnhaba (Hnmirptir) and of the rival 
Bajput family of Clmndol It seems an ancient 
filed existed between the two houses and the 
princess s father had not ovcrcomo the prejudices 
and was not in the mood to end the long fued by 
a matnmoniat alliance At last Dalpat determined 
to mn his bride by the edge of his sword, and he 
•did He stormed ilahaba took it and when some 
time after he rode out of the jinlace-gntea he had 
Durgnbati nding lier palfrey by his side her bndal 
\oil drawn over her fair face which shone as the 
sun behind n thin, white cloud Dalpat s fame 
spread far and vnde in India 

But Durgnbati s happiness was of short tenure 
She lost her husband withm four years of her wed- 
ding, when her son, the heir to the state, was only 
three years old In her gnof she would have burnt 
herself with her husband s remains but for her m- 
fant pnnee who smiled in her face and coaxed her 
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lack to her duty to liim and to the state and to the 
world at laige Slie ruled Gaimandal as regent 
and guardian and cared for it so ^^l‘■cly and ^\elI that 
in a few years the land overflowed with milk and 
honey, as it ncvei hcfoie had done 

Alas* Its piopcitj was its rum The Gieat 
Moghul Empeior Akbai’s eaith-hunger was 
loused hy the lepoits of its fatness He coniniand- 
■ed his geneial in Southern India, Asaf Khan, to 
lose no time in falling upon the state. And he lost 
no time An aimy, 18,000 stiong, w^as soon got 
up wdnch, undei his able leadeiship, marched to 
wnthin a few' miles of Sinhagaih, the capital, be- 
fore Durgabati could oFcr any icsistance But 
w'hen she could, she beat the enemy, even the 
mighty Moghul enemy, and dro\e him beyond the 
limits of her state To say she w’as hiavc is to say 
too little She w'as hei, owm gcneial-in-chief. 
She w'as fully woithj of her late husband who had 
won hei by the edge of his sword 

But the Moghul was tenacious of pui^iose, if 
•anything The W'hole history of his Indian lule 
bears ample evidence to it Asaf Khan lecupeiated 
his stiength and befoie many months w'eie over, 
returned to the attack wnth a laigei host than 
befoie Durgabati, mounted on hei w'ar-elephant. 
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Mly armed and encaBed m a ooat of mail over her 
widow 8 weeds tucked round her slim bo4y, fought 
and directed the fight as before But this tune the 
fortune of the day went against her Most of her 
eaptaina were kiUed one after another, her army 
almost cut to pieces and she herself severely wound- 
ed in the nght eye and cheek She could save her- 
self hy flight, and it was earnestly and lovmgly pro- 
posed by those who still surrounded her She 
answered with a mjstenouff smile on her hlood- 
■atamed lips, Flight? Yes and presently too 1 
"With that she snatched a small dagger from the 
hand of her mahut (the driver of the elephant) and 
before she could be prevented, she stabbed herself 
-through the heart and fell back on her seat dead 
A Eajput, man or woman, cannot take a 
defeat 
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. . FOR OLD DAY’S SAKE. 

Babu Nilmani Sacllnikliaii, a , a young man 
of about 24, liad ]ust pa<^sed out of Ins college and 
was on tlic eagei look-out foi some employment as 
teacliei m one oi anotliei of the numerous schools m 
the countiy Foi lie was of a family very poor just 
then and witlioul the father who had died some- 
time hefoie, and unless the young graduate could 
turn Ins academic cjualihcations to some account 
for earning bread, himself and the family might 
staive It so happened that an assistant master- 
ship in the Hindu Academy at Clnnsura on the- 
Hughli, some miles above Calcutta, fell vacant and 
as the president of the managers of the school was 
an old friend of his family and was known to be 
partial to him, a leally well-equipped bright young 
man, Nilmani Babu felt sine that he had only to ask 
for the situation to obtain it He communicated 
these ciicumstances to his poverty-stricken family 
and spoke to them of his confident hope all which 
cheered them very much. He lost no time in 
■drawing up a formal application for the post, and 
with it in Ins pocket set out to see the president who 
expected him On his way he fell in with a former 
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college-mate of his who stopped him and asked him 
where he was going He told him Jt la for- 
tunate, said the college mate, ‘ that I have met 
you and that yon are going to call on the president 
I too am bound the same way Would you hko to 
know why? He told hun that ho was gomg to 
beg of the prcaident tho assistant maatership in the 
Hindu Academy The appomtment would suit his 
cirouinstancea and convemences nicely His poor 
old mother at home was in hOfl health he could not 
leave her at home for service at a distance , emploj- 
ment at the academy would enable him both to 
look after her constantly and to bring gnst to the 
mill Then, suddenly remembering that Nilmani 
Babu stood in high favour with the president he 
grasped him with both hands and said, - Dear 
Nilmam, do mo the service of recommending me 
to the president for old day s soke, for your love of 
me 

Nilmam Babu heard lus friend m deep 
silence as if spell bound Then he thought for 
a wiide then ins face wore a serene smile He 
took hiB fnend by the hand and burned him along 
the streets to the president at his ofdce and 
warmly recommended hup to the employer 
' But what for yon?- said the president, hoW 
r 10 
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can you do 'uitbout tins post, this means ol 
maintenance? You liave none else ” “ No.” re- 

plied the good youth, ” but I do not mind, I sliali 
Tt\ait foi a further oppoitunity Besides, thn 
young gentleman’s necessity is gieatei than nine.” 
This was Sir Phillip Sydney’s self-sacnhce lu 
anothei, but no less admnable, foim sho\\mg that 
the same type of generosity dwelt m the bosom ol 
the pool Bengalee youth as m that of the noble and 
gallant knight of Elizabeth's whose untasted cup 
of watei has embalmed him in men's minds 
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TEG BAHADUR 

Caitain Mnoni 'ms Raid tlml Teg Balmtlur of 
the 'tTlli Goorhims n-as ns ugh n little man ns \ou 
svould iwt like to look upon Besides tlmt liis face 
ims deeph pitted b\ Rmall pox n more mnlicioua 
leopard had toni nivav a chunk out of it One 
da\ the captain wan m the pinglc at Glioom and 
heard the sound of rvood-ciilting in a forest resene 
■nherc r\ood-culling forbidden It mis in the 
leave season and even supenor ofTieer had 
cleared out and the captain vvns in command 
When he appeared in the elennng, he saw three 
pairs of heels scurrjing avvav The captain how 
ever, recognised Teg Bahadur and calletl him to the 
orderlj room 

lou were cutting wood? the captain said 
‘ IcB Shalicb (Sir) 
lou know it IS against orders? 

Yes, Stialicb 

Y?’lij did jam run away? -■ 

When we saw jou coming wo were frighten- 
ed, and had to bolt 

Is there anj reason whj jou should not be 
punished? 
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“ Yes, Shahch. It is a fust olTcncc, and tlie 

-colonel Shahch never punishes a fnsl olTcncc ” 

“ Theie weie two otheis.” 

“ Yes, Shahch:^ 

“ Tell me then names ” 

“ No, Shahch We do not hctray one another 

Perhaps, if I talk to them a little in the canteen, 

•they will come to you themselves and confess ” 

The next day the two men came and con- 

« 

fessed and were forgiven 

It IS a simple stoiy with no point to one in- 
experienced in the baseness of the major jiait of 
the world But to one accustomed to it the voids, 
-“We do not betrav one anothei “ maik their 
speaker as genuine gold 
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CONSECRATED 

TO 

THE UEMOStY OF 
M7 dearlj beloved daughter, 

BASANTA BA'LA' DEVEE 

■who m her too—too ihort UTe bore bertell so 
that at her death she has left all the 
world about her weeping for her 
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INDIAN LIFE 

A ROMAN father. 

The nnnala of ancient Borne tell how a 
general ordered the execution of Ins son for some 
flagrant broach of military disoiplme The 
following story proyos that an Indian father was 
oast m the same mould as the stoical Eoman 

A petty chief of Eajpntana named Eao Surtan 
was driven from his state by Patban (Mnssolman) 
,mvaders, and fled tor iretuge with hip family to 
Mewar The exile s one thought was to regam his 
territory but feehng hims elf too weak to attempt 
so desperate an enterprise he offered the hand of 
hiB lovely daughter Tarn Bai by name, to any 
pnnce who should evict the usurpers Jaymalla, 
son of Eaimalla rana (kmg) of Mewar longed to 
possess the maiden whose beauty was famous 
-through Eajpntana But dreadmg an encounter 
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with the fierce Pathana, he resolved to carry Iier 
off by force. 

At the head of a gang of followers, he huist 
into Eao Sui tan’s house and made foi the girl’s 
apaitments The sudden invasion of his home 
took the Eao by suprise , but he put up a stout 
lesistance Aided by kinsmen who readily 
answeied his cues foi help, he attacked the 
brigands with fuiy and cut Jaymalla down with 
his own hands His fall discouiaged his fellow- 
desperados many of whom weie slam and the 
remnant fled in confusion 

Rana Eaimalla received tidings of the tragedy 
with brows overcast and in ominous silence But 
when the com tiers aiound him suggested that he 
ought to avenge his son’s death, he rephed ‘'The 
man who outraged a father’s honom und that fathei 
in distress ‘richly merited his fate*” Moreovei, in 
order to dissociate himself from his unwoithy son, 
he bestowed the district of Bednour on Eao' 
Snrtan 
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//FEEDING A MAD WOMAN 

I HAD onco occasion to remark that tlio life 
of the illnstnoua Pandit lawnr Chandra Vidyasagar 
has contributed oa much or more to the folk loro 
of Bengal than those of her other great sons put 
together and I have already had the pleasure to 
record several of his doings and sayings Hero is 
another story to show ‘ the milk of human 
kindness with which his heart was filled 

Babu Bahchanin Ghosh was an officer of 
state who might live happily, as things uent, by^ 
his service But ho was very unhappy in that in 
the middle of his life his dearly beloved wife, 
Kuntidevi, vros afflicted with insanity and no phy 
810, no change of scene or surroundings could cure 
her One day in the Calcutta residence of the 
farailv the lady took it into her head to refuse food 
unless it was raised to her lips by the great scholar 
and philanthropist Vidyasagar of whom she as 
every one else in Bengal, had heard and whom her 
husband know personally She fasted for two 
whole days before Kalicharon Babu could make up 
hiB mmd to appeal to the great man to afford relief 
to hiB poor demented wife Vidyasagar did not 
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jiecd to be asked twice. As .soon as ])e lieard the 
request from the lms])and who stammered it out 
with many apologies, lie rose and followed the 
gentleman to his distant house. 'There he fed tlu 
insane woman tenderly and patiently obeying her 
many wliims in the eating, as a motlu'r would her 
j)ctulant child ; and that not for a day r)r two hut 
for months together, so long as Ik.t fantasy lasted. 
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HONOUR IN DEATH. 

The great mutiny of '1857 ■which shook the 
■very foundation of the British dominion in India 
has s-U'allo-wed up by its magnitude, its terrific 
nature and the -(’ariety of its incidents the memory 
of all the other military rebellions which had pre- 
viously taken place in Bengal and southern India. 
I may here rescue from oblivion an incident ■u'hich 
happened in the Bengal mutiny of 1761. 

It must be admitted that in the early days of 
the Company’s rule in India the Sepoy (the Indian 
soldier) by whose substantial aid it had won its 
victories over the Indian sovei'eigns, was often ill- 
treated by his British officci's. The Sepoy’s com- 
plaints were many. “ If he were to pass his whole 
life in the Company’s service ’ ’ says an impartial 
English historian, “.and do what he inight, he 
could not rise higher than the rank of Subadar, 
(non-commandant otficer). There had been times 
when distinguished native soldiers had been ap- 
pointed to high and lucrative commands and had 
faithfully done their duty; but those times had 
passed and, instead of being exalted, native officers 
wore habitually degr.aded. A sepoy on duty always 
11 
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presented or carried arms to an English officer, bn 
an English soldier siffi’crcd a native officer to pas 
by without a salute. Even an English sergean 
commanded native officers of the highest rank 
and so forth. 

But this injustice was not the immediate cans 
of the trouble with the s6l:)oys of Bengal in 1761 
The incitement came in this instance from th 
European soldiers, their comrades in arms. Thes 
men first mutinied because the promise of a donatio 
to them had- halted on the way to performance 
The authorities were alarmed, and in the perturbs 
tion of their mind rained rupees on the mutineers. 
They spoke to them soothingly, admitting that they 
had just grounds for their conduct, none juster ; but 
now that each man had 40 rupees, they should be 
content and quietly return to duty. They did so ; 
aiid not a single man among them w^as made ta 
suffer for liis rebellion. 

Here was a grave mistake, the consequence 
of which was' soon seen. The sepoy regiments 
mutinied before the year was out. An attempt 
was made to pacify them by concessions.; but in 
this case each sepoy was offered only 6 rupees which 
did not satisfy him. The donation was raised 
to Es. 20. Not even this was enough. The 
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confusion spread. One battalion seized and im- 
prisoned its English officers and vowed that it would 
serve no more. 

Then Major Hector Munro, chief of the Bengal 
array, suddenly recovered his wisdom, as people 
sometimes will, and arrested the evil with a strong 
hand. Twenty-four ringleaders were arrested and 
tried by a drum-head court-martial at Chupra for 
mutiny, found guilty and ordered to be bloTO away 
fioni the guns. The troops, European and Indian, 
were immediately drawn up, the guns were loaded 
and the prisoners led forth to Buftcr. The major 
gave the word of command for the first four of the 
men being tied up to a gun. The order was about 
to be obeyed when four tall grenadiers stepped 
forward from among the rest of the condemned and 
in accents as loud as the clang of the bell from their 
own temple of worship, they said : — ‘ ‘ Major 
Saheh, as we have always held the post of honour 
in life, we pray that honourable precedence may be 
given us in death!” Not a man was there. 
European or Indian, on that parade but was fuoved 
to tears by these words. They had their wish and 
were* the first to suffer. 
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HELPING WITH A BUNDLE OF FUEL. 

y* 

Mr. Justice I\raha{lcv Goviiula Ptouaflc was 
one oHtitrmost flislinguislied hidiaiVs in tiie closing 
decade of the last century not only as a ineinbcr 
of the higlicst judiciary in his ))rovincc of Thunbay, 
but also as a scliolar, an author, a patriot and a 
lover of his kind. He earned a more than com- 
fortable salary from his high oflicc and a good in- 
come from his books ; yet he lived and dressed quite 
plainly and might have been mistaken in the street 
for a man of the lower middle class. He was a 
nationalist to the backbone and wore his native 
costume even on the bench. 

Once while he was walking home from court, 
a poor woman accosted him saying, “Brother, a 
word with you.” He stopped at once and enquired 
how he might serve her. She wanted him to help 
her with a bundle of fuel by which she stood and 
see her safely over the crossing. And Ranade, 
Chief Judge of the highest civil court at Poona,* 
lifted the burden on the woman’s head and led’ her 
gently by the hand across the crowded road. There 
was certainly a clear stamp of his heart on his 
face which the peasant woman could read and the 
reading of which had emboldened her to address 
herself to him among hundreds of passers-by. 


^CHE STORY OF A BEREAVED MOTHER. 

***”*^HE story is in the Thcri songs about Buddha, 
the “Light of Asia.” - It is this: — 

A young woman had lost her only child, hei 
first-born son, and wept “ liUo a Niobe ” ai 
Lord Buddha’s feet and “knew no consolation.’ 
She took the cold corpse from her breast and hold- 
ing it up to Him begged Him over and over agair 
to breathe the spark of .life into it. “Thou ar 
the Lord,” said she, “and hast life and death ir 
thy hands. Do thou give me back the child of tfij 
bosom.” 

Days and nights passed over their heads whih 
Buddha in vain tried to console the bereavec 
mother. She still prayed with 'folded hands anc 
streaming eyes, “Lord, do thou give me hack tin 
child of my bosom.” 

Then said the Enlightened One to the be 
reaved mother to teach her fay something she migh 
better understand, “Daughter, fetch me a handfu 
of mustard seeds wherewith to call life back t( 
the lifeless. But hark thee, the seeds must b( 
got from a man or woman that had not the deatl 
of a dear one to mourn or they shall fail in theii 
virtue.” 
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Accordingly, the bereaved motlier with the 
dead child at her breast went from man to man and 
from woman to woman up and down the country beg- 
ging of each for a handful of mustard seeds where- 
wdth to call hack life to the lifeless. “But hark 
ye,” said she, “ye must not have had the death 
of a dear one that ye mourned to give me the seeds, 
or they shall fail in their virtue.’’’ They all said 
they had had deaths of dear ones that they mourned 
and, therefore, could not give the seeds, as they 
would fail in their virtue. 

Then, by the grace of the Lord, 'her eyes were 
opened to light and she took the dear child from 
her breast .and buried it and returning to the 
Enlightened One, ^ said “Lord, I understand; The 
law is law for me as it is for all the rest. Where 
is the reason for weeping then?” ^ 
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HA'MID KHA'N. 

Theri: liavc been loyal men in all countries 
atul ages ready to risk anylhing in tbo service 
■of their princes. Such a one was an Arab officer, 
Hamid Khan by name, chief of prince Arim-iis- 
shan’s body-guard. Aziin-us-shnn was Emperor 
Auranrebo’s grandson and governor of Bengal. 

There w.as a rebellion in the Burdwan district 
untJer the ieadors/iip of Sohha Sing/i, a Hindu, 
and Eahim Klian, a IMImn, in Ar.im-us-shan’s 
rcqimc. The [irince’s camp vas once siiriirisotl 
and surrounded by the rebels. Before his troops 
could get well under arms, tlicrc was mueli confu- 
sion and some unresisted slaughter. A large body 
of men under Bahim Khan hiinscll invaded tbo 
prince's quarters and put him in great ])cril. His 
guard were hastily anning and mounting — they 
were not quite ready. The prince who was already 
■on his horse was observed by Hamid Kban with 
but very few men to support him defending himself 
vrith great difficulty against odds. In all liuman 
probability he could not do so much longer. 

At this emergency Hamid Khan, in order to 
divcit the attack from the prince to himself, caused 
the royal standard-bearer to hold the standard 
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before himself and bidding the men about him 
shout, “the prince!” “the prince!” — as if he 
were the prince — cut his way through a portion of 
the troop which was assaulting the prince and his 
few supporters and rushed onward. His purpose- 
was effected. The men who were pressing Azim- 
us-shan so hard immediately left him and gave- 
chase to Hamid’s party, whereupon the latter- 
turned round and gave them battle. The battle 
was won ; Bahim Kffan was killed. His severed 
head held Up on the point of a lanc6 struck the 
rebel army with panic and they fled from the field 
in confusion. 

^ Prince Azim-us-shan was a proud young man 
who could not bear to be obliged to any man. The- 
talk of the camp that Hamid Khan had saved his 
life sorely offended him and he did. not lose time to- 
take the faithful officer severely to task for degrad- 
ing his colours by causing them to be borne before- 
himself and for personating him. Hamid Khkn 
gave a plain answer : — “I did all this for you; I 
am ready to take anything from your hands in re- 
turn for my acts.’- 

He was not molested after this answer. 
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RELIGIOUS INTOLERANCE. 

A MISSIONARY of the Presbyterian Church of 
Scotland speaking recently in a public place in the 
city of Bombay said, “ Salvation is denied to Hin- 
dus, Buddhists, idolaters, Zoroastrians, the Shia, 
Sunni and 'Wahabi Mussulmans, to Roman Catho- 
lic Christians, Church of England men and those 
who belong to the Greek," Armenian and Syrian 
churches. It is assured to the Presbyterians and 
even among these only to those men and women 
who neither drink nor smoke and those women who 
do not wear any jewellery on their persons.” A 
Zoroastrian Parsee who was among the audience 
thereupon exclaimed, “ Father padre, for how few, 
then, did your Christ come down to the earth?” 

We had thought that the days of religious 
intolerance was over. 
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RAJPUT COURTESY. 

The chivalrous courtesy of the knights of 
medieval Europe has been the theme of many a 
song. But it was not without parallel in the annals 
of the Rajputs of India. Their highly strong sense 
of honour and of what was due to kinship or friend- 
ship or hospitality made them sometimes behave in 
a way which angels would admire. Here is a story 
in point : — 

When of the three princes of Mewar one was 
in hiding from fear of the implacable enmity of 
.another and that another was in banishment Irom 
the state by command of his indignant father, the 
king, and the third had been killed in a shameful 
scuffle, the king Rajmalla was apparently without 
.an heir to .his ancient throne. A cousin, Surjya- 
malla, aspired to it. In his impatience he did not 
wait till Rajmalla should be removed by nature, or, 
what the Rajput most wished, by the sword or lance 
‘Of the enemy on the gory field of battle, but raised 
the standard of rebellion and assailed the southern 
frontier of the state. A battle was fought in which 
the royal troops led by the rana himself was hard 
pressed when the second prince, Prithviraj, 
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appeared, nobody knew from where, at the head 
of a thousand horse and gave very aoceptahle relief 
to his father. The prince selected his uncle, 
Surjyamalla, as the special object of liis personal 
attention and covered him with wounds. The sun 
set over the undecided fight and the two armies 
retired hy mutual consent to bivouac in sight of 
each other. 

Prithviraj put off bis mail and rested, and 
having rested walked alone to his uncle’s camp. 
He found him in a small tent reclining on a pallet 
after having his many wounds dressed by his bar- 
ber. Surjya rose painfully but respectfully to greet 
his nephew when the following conversation took 
place between the two : Prithviraj — ‘ ' HoW' are your 
wounds, uncle?” Surjyamalla — “Quite healed, 
my child, since I. have the pleasure to see you.” 
Prithvi — “ Glad to hear it ; but, uncle, I have not 
jet seen father. I have run to see you first ; am 
^0 hungry. Is there anything to eat?” 

Dinner was immediately served and the strange 
couple ate off the same platter, nor did Prithviraj 
hesitate to eat the pan leaf which was offered him 
at the close of the medl and at parting, according 
to the custom, though he full well knew that 
murders were commonly committed in those days 
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by meaus of poisooccl spices in the leaf. Prithivi- 
raj bade his host good night saying, “You and I 
shall finish the battle, uncle, in the morning” to’’' 
which the equally courteous uncle replied, “Very 
■well, my child, come early.” 
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THE MOTHER’S PRIDE. 

Goemma, the mother of the G-racohi, brought 
in iicr two” sons and stood between them in answer 
to the challenge from a Campanion lady who visited 
at her house' to show her what jewels she had, 
saving, “These are my jewels of which I boast.” 
It is strange how words and events repeat them- 
selves in the world in the course of ages. Human 
naturo rs everywhere the same inspite of difference 
of creed, colour and adventitious ciroumstairces. 
What was said in Rome by a Roman lady in the 
find century B. C. was unconsciously reproduced by 
a Bengalee lady, Bhagabati Devi, mother of our 
Yidyasagar, under stmilar circumstances in Bengal 
in the 19th century A. D. 

When Ahdyasagar rose to fame by his scholar- 
ship, by Iris eininent services to the state and, most 
of axil by his eminent services to the State and, most 
of all by his philanthropic laborrrs, Ire made many 
friends among the Irigh^placed Bnglisltmen in Ben- 
gal. Ane of these was Sir Frederick Halliday, the 
tirst Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal. This gentle- 
man once e.xpresscd a wish to sec the inside of a 
Bengalee gentleman's home in Yidyasagar’s pre- 
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sencc, and ilie latter taking the hint invited him a 
lew days aftei’wards to liis ancestral house at 
Birsinghn in the Midnapore district. Sir Fre- 
derick replied that he was anxious to accept the 
invitation and come and then jocosely, that he yet 
could not, as lie had not been, according to the 
custom in his own country, asked bv the mistress 
of the family. Upon this Yidyasagar had a second 
letter of invitation written in ])roper style over the 
signature of his mother and sent to the official. So 
long as the mother lives, she is the mistress of the 
Hindu family, not the wife of the son, though lie 
may be its male representative, its bread-winner, 
its everything else. 

Sir Frederick came to the house and was^ 
received by Bhagabati Devi assisted by her sons. 
She was old enough to be his mother and, there- 
fore, dispensed Avith the customary purdah. It is 
said that* at meal the European gentleman squatted 
on a carpet on the floor, as the oriental does, and 
even attempted to eat Avith his fingers instead of 
A\nth the fork and spoons which had been provided. 
Dinner over. Sir Frederick who was charmed by the 
sAA'eetness of the old lady’s manners had a long 
chitchat Avith her in the course of which, he touch- 
ing upon the pecuniary resources of the family as 
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delicately as possible, the lady said, " I have seven 
nuggests of gold, haba-saheh (son-Englishman).*’' 
Sii Frederick expressed his astonishment at this. 
“So much u'calth!’’ said 'he. “Yes, j'es,’’ smil- 
ingly leplied Bhagabati, “here arc they.” And 
calling to her side her seven sons who were within 
call displayed them as proudly as the Roman lady, I 
have spoken of, had paraded her two. 
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THE FAITHFUL SERVANT. 

Children have i-ea'd tlie story and admired 
the noble self-sacrifice of the Russian servant 
threv7 himself among Imngry wolves to save his 
master and his family in their light travelling 
'Carriage from the pursuit of these ferocious 
.animals. I shall tell here of an Indian soldier- 
servant, Jamadar G olap Singh, who gave himself 
up to save his master and mistress to no less 
ferocious and bloodthirsty men at Meerut on the 
outbreak of the mutiny at that town on May 10 , 
1857 . 

He was Mr. Commissioner Harvey Greathed’s 
servant and guarded his house along ydth others. 
All day the insurgent sepoys had run amuck up 
and down the European quarters of the towii 
slaying men, women and children and plundering 
their houses. And the short Indian twilighi,^ 
had come and gone and darkness had descend- 
■ed upon the scene, j^et the brutal work was not 
hnished. Night was made hideous with the blaze 
of the houses which burnt in all directions, the 
roar of the flames, the cracking and crashing of' 
the falling rafters and roofs, the yells of the 
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pursuing imirdercrs and (lie sliricks of tlio pursncd 
and file wounded. An Afglian, Snyed Afeer KImn, 
undertook to escort Jlr. Grcatlicd and liis wife to a 
place of safety. He made tlic attempt, but was 
wounded in the thigh and his horse was killed under 
him. So they returned to the hou.se and by Golap 
Singh's advice hid themselves on the terraced roof. 
The mutineers surged round the house, kilted or 
drove off most of the guard, broke into the rooms, 
gutted them and applied tiu? firebrand. They met 
Golap Singh on the stair leading to the roof. He 
had a torch in one hand and a few tilings in the 
other, ns if be took bad been plundering. " "'lYbcre 
are the Feringheo and bis wife?” cried some of the 
rebels. "Jfy master and mistrc.'.s have tied 
through the garden. I know they proposed to bide 
themselves in the haystack yonder. Como, lot us 
follow. I can show you whore they arc.” The 
sepoys believed him and taking him between two of 
^^lemselves left the bouse. It was in the nick of 
■time, -for scarcely had Mr. Grcatlicd descended with 
his wife into the garden immediately after the 
ruffians had left wliefi a large part of the house fell 
in with a tremendous crash. Golap Singh took 
rather too long to guide his captors to the haystack 
which did not exist. Their suspicions were at last 
12 
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roused, and foiled in their savage thirst for Euro- 
pean blood one of them transfixed the noble servant 
v^dth his bloody lance. Golap Singh died without 
a groan ; he was prepared for his fate. 



PRINCE AZAM. 


Nelson put his blind cjc to the glass and 
pictended not to sftc his admiral’s signal -nhich 
oidered his to rctieat ' He fought on Something 
o\er a century before his days of glory there lived 
a joung narrihr in India — a Moghul prince, whose 
appetite for fighting was as keen and whose deter- 
mination as strong as those of the “ greatest sailor 
of England ” and who used a similar subterfuge to 
eiado his gcncral-in-chicf’s command. 

Prince Azam was in command of the army 
which imcstod Bijapur, the capital of the Adil Sabi 
kingdom The Bijapuris resisted stoutly from the 
walls of the cit) and by frequent and furious wrtie’^, 
as opportunities occuried But what reduced the 
besieging army to sore straits was the complete cut- 
ting off of then supplies by the enemy. The em- 
jieror Aurangzehe, general-in-chief, had his head- 
quarters at Sholapur from whence he marked the 
progress of the siege through a large body of couriers 
and issued his orders ‘ When Ins troops had eaten 
up the draught bullocks and camels, he ordered his 
son to raise the siege and retire. The exact words 
in the despatch were, " Be removed from before the 
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gates (of the city).” But Prince Azam was not at 
all willing to do so. He had just then gained some 
important advantages and thought that by energe- 
tically following them up he might carry the place. 
He was fighting morning, noon and afternoon — 
even in the watches of the night. But he feared to 
disobey his father who was stern, exacting and sus- 
picious. He debated the matter for a minute in his 
mind and then, his blood being up, he cast his fears 
and prudential considei-ations to the winds. Calling 
his officers about him he said, ” The Emperor com- 
mands me to be removed from before the gates of 
Bijapur ; but he does not sa-y Avhether it should he 
me in ruy living or dead body. I take it he means 
the latter. So let us fight on, gentlemen, till, if it 
have been so ordained, my body is cold in death. 
Then it shall be removed as the general-in-chief 
desires!’.’ The nal{aras immediately sounded an 
onset by command and all thought of retreat was 
soon forgotten. 
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f '"T^NTIA TOPI’S DEFENCE. 

‘ ‘ Bender unto Caesar tlie things that are 
Caesar’s ” is a golden rule, but the pity is that pas- 
sions and prejudices so often stand in the way of 
its being followed. 

Tantia Topi, general of Nana Sahch, the de- 
throned Peshwa, was a brave and resourceful war- 
rior and devoted to hi,s ma.stor — just such a man as 
deserved a niche in the temple of fame, history. 
But it has not boon accorded him ; on the contrary, 
he has been branded as a rebel. He was court- 
martialled and hanged. 

You cannot hut sympathise with the sorrow 
of the man who i.s betrayed to his enemy by one 
in whom he reposed implicit faith. Topi was be- 
trayed to the English by his comrade-in-arms and, 
as he believed, his true friend, Man Singli, wliile 
JiB'-lay concealed in the Paron jungles. 

Heavily fettered and strongly guarded, he W'as 
ivrwgdJ JaalOT? tjvnwraiJ iJfeivily, iiwiffnlwl? iw oppo 
nent in the field, to be tried by court-martial. His 
bearing was that of one who W’as conscious of having 
done nothing wrong, but of having done only what 
was right and of one who did not fear death. He 
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was charged with having been in rebellion and of 
having waged war with the British Government in 
certain specified instances. Tantia’s defence was 
short, simple and manly : “I only obeyed in all 
•things, my master, the Nana’s orders. The Bri- 
tish Government was not my master ; I owed it no . 
allegiance. I was born and bred in the honsehokl 
of Ba.ji Eao, an independent prince. From my 
childhood I have been taught to regard his son, 
Nana Saheb, as my liege lord whose every order I 
was bound to obey. I fought the British Govern- 
ment by his command. Therefore, my waging war 
against it was^ no rebellion.” 

Unimpeachable defence this. Yet he was 
found guilty and hanged. 
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A GATE BUILT UP AND RE-OPENED. 

Shaesta Khan was a truly patriarchal ruler 
Be loved his people no less sincerely than he ruled 
them justly anil took honest pride in their prosper- 
ity. The pouers of nature favoured him ; for 
neither drouglit nor excessive rain nor locusts 
destroyed the fields in his regime. The husband- 
men sowed hopefully, reaped plentifully and lived 
happily. Rico, the staple food-grain of Bengal, 
could be had in the bazar for a mere song : 640 lbs. 
for a rupee, 11s. at the present valuation of the 
Indian coin. To commemorate this jirosporous 
state of things the happy nawab, when he retired 
from seiTicc full of age and honour, had the western 
gate of Dacca, his capital, through which he passed 
out, built up and an inscription was placed thereon 
interdicting any future governor from opening it 
^unless fortune should favour him, as she had favour- 
ed him, giving his people rice so cheap and making 
them, in consequence of it, so happy. 

Sarfjtraj Khan who came to govern the country 
66 years after Shaesta Khan was extremely jealous 
of the latter’s fortune and fame. He longed to open 
the gate ; but it was not possible that the condition 
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attached to the opening should he fulfilled. Tlie 
peasantry flourished, hut not as extraordinarily well 
as in Shaesta Khan’s time. Eice did not sell exact- 
ly as cheap. Sarfaraj brooded over it long and 
painfully. At last, rather than forego his ambi- 
tious purpose, he resolved to artificially lower the 
rice-market. He forced the dealers all over the 
country by a decree of state to sell rice at the rate 
of which Shaesta Khan had boasted, for a few 
weeks, paid a heavy hmount for compensation to 
them out of his own pocket and opened the gate 
amid great pomp and rejoicings. The nawab’s joy' 
was not, -of course, absolutely unmixed, nor was 
that of those who knew the secret, genuine. But 
the people who were not in the secret coupled Sar- 
faraj ’s name for a time with Shaesta Khan’s in their 
prayers. 

To what shifts men sometimes descend to 
gratify a dearly cherished wish ! 
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A THVn STORY. 

It is a story of the dark days when the 
Central and Northen India were infested by the 
strangling robbers, called the thugs, intended to 
show how strong sj-mpatby and a paramount sense 
of a religious duty will sometimes subdue even 
in a careful man all considerations of personal 
safety. 

A young and strongly built ^foghul officer of 
a singularly noble bearing was on his way from the 
Punjab to Oudii. He crossed the Ganges near 
Meeiut to pass through Muradabad and Barielly. 
He was well-armed, mounted on a strong Turki 
horse and attended by two servants also armed. 
He tell in with a small party of well-dressed and 
peaceful-looking Hindu w'ay-tarers who accosted 
him respectfully and modestly and bogged to be 
allowed to travel under his escort so long as their 
way did not part from his, as the roads were, they 
said, unsafe. The officer told them to be off, go 
ahead or keep at a good distance behind, for he would 
have none of their company. They expressed their 
sorrow at his decision and fell in the rear. 
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The next clay tlic same party overtook liim 

on the road. But the Moglnil was not sure if they 

were the same men, for lliey were dressed like poor 

Mussalmans. They Immbly saluted him, as 

before, and talked of the tlnigs who infested the 

public thoroughfares, the necessity of all travellers 

who chanced to meet keeping together and their 

own solicitude to journey under the protection of 

any mounted and well-armed gentleman who 

might be going their way. The officer s^aid not a 

word in reply ; but he looked fiercely at the men 

and taking a pistol from his belt pointed it at them. 

So thev hurried off ahead. 

</ 

In the evening the cavalier put up in a road- 
side serai (inn) in which there were other travellers. 
He just noticed that some of them talked a great 
deal to his two servants and tried tp be rather in- 
timate with them. He reprimanded his servants 
and bade them mix with no strangers. 

The following morning the Moghul officer overr 
took on the road these very strangers; they 'were 
only three, not as many as had solicited his escort 
'On the two preceding days. They were in yellow 
clothes and seemed to be some sort of pilgrims. 
The servants interceded for them with their master. 
But he was inexorable, would not allow them his 
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•protcotion. They lagged behind and were soon lost 
■sight of. 

On the next day 'ndicn the officer and his two 
men had got to the middle of an e.xtonsive and nn- 
inliahitcd plain — the officer in advance and the men 
a few hundred yards behind — they came upon six 
men, Mussalman soldiers, who sat weeping by the 
side of a dead companion. They were, they said, 
on their way to Lucknow, their home, after a long 
and painful service, anxious to see their wives and 
children. Their companion, a young man, the hope 
•and prop of his family, had died on the road. They 
had dug a grave for him under the trees hard by, 
but they were poor unlettered men unable to repeat 
the funeral service from the holy Koran. Would 
His Highness (moaning the Moghul officer) perform 
this last office to a co-religionist? He would, not 
doubt, find his reward in this world and in the 
next. Here was an appeal which the Mussalman 
officer, notwithstanding all his resolve and his 
sternnes.s, could not disregard. He dismounted. 
The, iMviy l\s.4 been yiaeeA iw the pvejev yesvtvevL 
with its head towards Mecca. A carpet was 
spread. The officer took oft his sword, his pistols, 
and his spear and laid them on it fiy his side ; 
called for water and washed his feet, hands and 
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face that he miglit pronounce tlie holy text in a 
clean state. He tljcn knelt clown and began to re- 
peat the funeral service in a clear, loud voice. 
Two of the soldiers knelt by him, one on each side, 
in silence. The other four went off and sat bv the 
officer’s servants at some distance, behind a cluster 
of trees. 

All being now ready, the Jhirni (signal) was 
given by one of the two strong men who knelt by 
the officer’s side by a loud groan as of mental agony 
and quick as a flesh the handkerchiefs were thrown 
over the necks of the officer and his servants at the- 
same instant, and at the next they were dead men. 
The Moghul fell a martyr to his sympathy and sense- 
religious duty. 
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THE RA'KHI-BA'NDHA' BHAT. 

(The hracelet-homul hrother.) ^ 

In tlie cliivalrous ages, tlie knights of Europe 
rlitl wonders to find favour in their ladies’ eyes. 
The Indian knights did no less from the monarch 
on the throne to the cavalier who owned no other 
throne hut the saddle (and no other sceptre but the 
lance). 

The festival of the bracelet was a Eajput 
obscn’ance generally held in spring and it was the 
occasion of the most delicate gallantry hetneon 
the fair sex and the cavaliers of India. It was 
only on an occasion of the utmost necessity and 
■danger that the maiden or widow invested the 
knight with the bracelet — a token which conferred 
on him the title of her adopted brother and cham- 
pion. While the bracelet, if accepted, as it almost 
always was, secured to the lady all the protection of 
. a demoted champion, scandal itself never suggested 
any other tie but tha); of a brother to the devotion. 
He might hazard his life in her cause. ^vetjmvjirJui 
■favoured with a 'sight of her, never receive a smile 
in reward.' 'There was a charm in the mystery of 
this connefction which used to bind the whole soul 
of the bracelet-bound brother and he seemed to find 
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liis guerdon in the public recognition of being tlie 
cbampion of a princess or a lady of bigb rank. 

Bahadur, snUan (king) of Guzrat, invaded 
Mewar and bearing down all resistance marched 
up and invested the very walls of Cbitore, the 
capital. Bikramjit, brother of the late rana, waa 
regent of the state and ruled it for Udaya Singh, 
his infant son. Eajput valour was not wanting in 
the regent ; he did what he could, but he could not 
save the capital. It fell. 

At this emergency, Karnavatee, the widowed 
queen, sent a rahhi to Humayoon, the Moghul 
Emperor of India, creating him thereby her 
brother and, as such, defender of her son and Eer 
honour and the integrity of the state. A Mussal- 
man to champion a Hindu prince, one whose' 
grandfather, m7ia Sangram Singh, had been the 
strongest enemy of his father. Baber, and had 
almost driven him back to Kabul ! Nevertheless,, 
the chivalrous emperor accepted the bracelet, and 
in token of acceptance sent her back, as was ‘the- 
custom, a Katchli (bodice) and immediately pre- 
pared to redeem his pledge. Nobly - did he do so 
and nobly did he risk and, for a time, lose his 
empire for doing so. For he was, when the raklii 
was offered, fighting his- bitterest and most tenaci- 
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oils enemies, the Pathans, in distant Bengal, had 
almost crushed them under their yet inexperienced 
leader, Sher Sha. But he abandoned his sure con- 
quest in the peril of his adopted sister and her son 
and his state and hastened to Mewar leaving Sher ( 
Sha to reinforce himself and grow so strong as to 
he able to defeat him in battle after battle some- 
time afterwards, drive him into exile, seize his 
throne and reign in his place and, after his death, 
lea\o the throne to his son. The vicissitudes of the 
imperial throne are not, however, the theme of my 
story. I have only to tell that Humayoon nobly 
fulfilled his pledge, expelled the foe from Chitore 
and gift the infant rana with a sword captured - 
from him. 
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SYMPATHY IN EXCELSIS. 

* 

You have ]ieard many Ktorics of fellow-feeling 
in men of rank for the lowly. }3iii the following 
will, perhaps, beat all i-cconl. 

Our Yiclyasagar was once walking home to 
Birsinha in Midna])ore from Calcutta where he 
was Principal of the Sanskiat college. The dis- 
tance by road could not he less than 40 miles. He 
had a servant with him who horc on* his' head his 
luggage and walked 'behind })im. Vidyasagar was 
a strong man and a very fast walker ; indeed, he 
was a famous walker. He would leave his man 
with the load a full mile or a half behind him at 
times and would stop and sit by the roadside till 
he came up with him. While Yidyasagar thus 
rested, the servant could not ; for the occasion 
which necessitated the master’s presence at home 
was m’gent and he could not afford to lose time on 
the way by allowing the servant to halt. Yet he 
could not force the poor man on when at the third 
or fourth stage of the journe}' he looked at his fagg*-- 
ed condition. So, what he did, you think? He 
took up the luggage on his own shoulders and 
bade the man walk behind him unencumbered. 
The man obeyed very reluctantly and was ill at ease. 
How could he be otherwise being, as he was, a 
good servant who understood propriety of things? 
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^ ' TRUTHFUI^ESS. 

Let us ponder on the truthfulness of the sub- 
ject of this story, admire it and imitate it. I have 
already spoken of him once in another book. I 
mean Levendra Nath Tagore, son of “Prince” 
Dwarka Nath Tagore of Calcutta. ' Dwarka Nath 
had extensive lands in five districts of Bengal, coal 
mines and a vast banking business. He counted 
his annual incomes by hundreds of thousands, but 
his expenditures hy millions. By the bye, he had 
earned his title of “Prince” in Europe by his 
lavish expenditures. No wonder that at his death 
he left his son, Devendra Nath, over head and ears 
in debt. The business was wrecked and so were 
the coal mines ; and it was calculated that the 
liabilities were over ten times the annual rent of his 
lands. A portion of the latter was, however, so 
jtjed up that the creditors could not touch it. In 
the schedule of his inheritance which was made and 
read . jn a. meetimJ ni his. ereditnrs this iprdjnn. wss 
not mentioned and in the judicial enquiry which 
followed, Devendra Nath was asked to answer on 
oath |it the .property entered in the jlist was all he 
possessed. To the astonishment and admiration 
13 
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of every one present lie answered, “No, I have- 
some more land in tlic Jiands of some trustees. 
Tliongh it is not lialile to distraint for tlie debts, 
I freely offer it along with the rest.” Further 
questioned, “Have you anything more?” he said 
he had a diamond ring of great value. Nothing but 
the strictest regard for truth required him to men- 
tion the ring about which nobody knew anjdhing. 

It is a satisfaction to know that his property 
was not brought to the hammer, but his creditors 
agreeing, arrangements were made for the pay- 
ment of the debts out of thp rents of liis lands by 
annual instalments. Devendra Nath was not dis- 
possessed of anything, but he had to 'practise the- 
strictest economy for over 15 years, for the debt 
was vast. Some idea of his rigorous selfdenial may 
be extracted from the fact that while every common 
meal in ]iis liouse had cost about Es. 300 in his 
father’s time, he spent no more than Es. 20 on it 
in these years of all round retrenchment. -He-- 
sorrowfully dismissed most of his servants of .all 
ranks and degrees, sold off the carriages excepting* 
one and the horses but a very few, and cut down 
root and branch the trappings of luxury. But he- 
was happy in the consciousness of his uprightness > 
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A NURSE'S SACRIFICE^- 

Panna, the Eajpnt nurse's loyal sacrifice is 
perhaps without a parallel in history. The story 
is this : — 

She was dliai or nurse of Prince Udaya Singh, 
only about six years old, at the time when the 
event which I am going to narrate happened. 
He was heir to the throne of Mewar (Eajputana), 
but the nobles of the state had placed the supreme 
power in the hands of Banabecr, his cousin, a 
natural son of his father’s brother, stipulating 
expressly that ho should rule only during Udaya’s 
minority. The taste of supremo power, however, 
soon gave him such a passionate desire to retain 
it permanently in his own possession that he 
resolved to remove the young prince from his path 
. by murder. But his design was not so secret ns 
^._might be thought. One man, at least, the heri, the 
barber who waited on the regent at meals, had sure 
knowledge of it and of the hand tha’t was to commit 
the foul deed and the hour in which it was to be 
committed. He was loyal to his legitimate prince, 
brave and resourceful. But he could give the alarm 
to the nurse only a few minutes before the|appointed 
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time. She was wofully shocked, but not eon- 
founded. In an instant she formed her plan to 
baffle the tyrant’s purpose. She took up the 
sleeping prince softly in her arms’ and hid him 
in a large fruit-basket under layers of leaves and 
put her own son of the same age with* the royal 
child in the latter’s cradle and dimmed the lights 
in the room. Scarcely had she finished these 
arrangements when Banabeer himself entering, 
poniard in- hand, inquired for the prince. The 
nurse’s lips refused their office ; she could only 
point to the cradle and saw the murderous steel 
buried in her own infant’s heart. She did not 
shriek nor did she weep, hut stood still like a statue 
until the murderer had left the apartment. Then 
she took up the basket and handed it to the barber 
who waited for it outside a backdoor to carry it to 
a safe place without the city previously agreed upon 
in the hurried counsel between the two; 

■ This done, Panna consecrated the remains -of— 
her child with her tears and had them burnt , 
according to the rites of her religion. But it was 
given out and believed that they were those of 
the prince, heir to the throne of Mewar. She 
hastended after the barber as soon as she could 
to take charge of him whom she had so nobly pre- 
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served nor left him until years afterwards he re- 
entered Ohitore, the capital of his fathers, at the 
head of his nobles and over the dead body of the 
usurper and his would-be assassin. 

Has history anything to show to match the 
nurse Panna’s loyal self-sacrifice? 



“THE FAITHFUL FORTY-FIVE." 

‘ ‘ Even the darkest cloud has its silvei 
lining.” Granted the sepoy mutineers of 1857-58, 
<: <,1n Tig them in the lump, were traitors to then- 
salt, ferocious, bloodthirsty and all that ; but there 
were men among them who almost redeemed the 
sepoy’s lost reputation by their faithfulness, heroism 
and self-sacrifice. 

All the three arms, infantry, cavalry and 
artillery, were represented in the barrack at the 
headquarters station of Trinpnrah in Bajputana. 
The sepoys were Bajputs, Pathans and Bhils. 
They were not infected with the spirit of the re- 
bellion till the middle of August, 1857 ; hut when 
the Jodhpur legion marched up and came among 
them on the 21st of that month after having mur- 
dered their European officers in their bees 
at Anadra, they were soon induced to make com- 
mon cause with them. Owing to the dearth P 
experienced officers which was the most curion 
fact of the Company’s armies in India at the ou - 
break of the mutiny, only a lieutenant, Lieutenan ^ 
Conolly, was in charge of the station. On 
morning of the 22nd , Conolly was startled by 
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-tremendous uproar in the lines. He immediately 
mounted his' horse and rode down to the parade 
ground. One glance showed him that the muti- 
neers from Anadra had completely succeeded in 
rousing the men and they were wild with excite- 
ment. Yet, he appealed to them ; — to the gunners, 
hut they pointed their guns at him ; to the horso 
and the foot, but they shouted abuse. Conolly then 
called out, as a last resource, — ‘‘Those who are 
still for the Sircar (the Corftp.any) come out' and 
join me.” Forty-five men rode over to liim. 

, ,1 The lieutenant turned to retire for the time 
suiToundod by those sepoys. But he was not allow- 
ed to do so unmolc.sted. Attack upon attack was 
made on him, though in a desultory fashion, 
through all which he got off safely with the zealous 
help of his loyal men. Subsequently, while the re- 
bellious troops plundered the town, Conolly gathered 
together the European residents of the place, — 
men, women and children — in the deserted cav.alry 
lines' which were night and day guarded by the 
iailhlul Eorlyfive. It -was, indeed, a terrible and 
trying position. The lines were soon invaded by an 
infuriated crowd. They summoned the guard to 
surrender the Europeans, whereupon a rasaldar (a 
squadron commander), Abbas Ali by name, and 
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another native officer, Abdul AH, and the orderly,- 
Makdun Baksh, came forward and taking off their 
turbans in a solemn manner declared to thepa that 
before they should offer violence to the English, 
they would Have to pass over their bodies. Their 
resolute bearing had the desired effect. The 
mutineers whose primary object here at Irinpurah, 
at least, was plunder, not slaughter, turned away 
after firing a few random shots. 

The faithfuJ Eerly-five did not rest until they 
had on the 24th August escorted the Europeans to 
Jodhpur where they were safe. It is not on re- 
cord, but I trust that the loyal services of these men 
were adequately rewarded. 
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C(^HE STRONG TIE OF HOME. 

■ _ 

Indians are proverbially attaebed lo tboir 

home, he 'it ever so poor. The direst misfortune 
suffered there do not alienate it ; rather the 
memory of these the more endears it to their soul. 
Ob/eots of nature about the home have worn a long 
familiar face and seem to fill in the heart the void 
made by the dear ones gone' for good. 

Major-General W. H. Sleoman once met in 
his rambles through Upper India a very poor 
Mubsalman who lived in a hovel which had seen 
better days' beside the tnmk-road loading to 
Moradabad. The man was alone in the world 
and was just then .mourning the death of his last 
son and child. He was a strongly built man, but 
looked prematurely gray. When the ofiScer came 
upon his, he was sitting upon the road un- 
"ider" a spreading tree seemingly taking some 
interest in the kids which were frisking about. 
One of the officer’s attendailta asked the mnu if. 
he knew of a boy who could for a hire take a led- 
horse of the party to the town. The man answered 
loudly, he did not; and presently smiled at some 
capers of the kids. There was something in tho 
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manner of the man which roused Sleeman’s curio- 
sity and he drew near and said, “Is there anything 
"the matter with you?” “Nothing, Saheh,’^ ans- 
wered the man. ' People ‘of great sensibility, with 
hearts overcharged with sorrow, often appear cold 
and callous to those who seem to them to feel no 
interest in their afflictions. But the Englishman 
did. So, he said again sj^mpathetically, “Well, 
you seem poor and without anything to do just now. 
Tou may come yourself to take my horse for a hand- 
some tip, if, indeed, you know of no boy who can 
do the job. ; You have a family, have you not? 
Your wife and children have to be fed?’'’ At this 
the man broke forth into loud sobs and the flood- 
gates of his eyes opened. The most sensitive chord 
in his heart w^as touched. He wept for a while ; 
then recovering a little he related slowly through 
his tears that his last child, a hopeful youth, had 
been poisoned with dhuUira (datura alba) three days 
before by proefssional poisoners for the sake ofYiis' 
new blanket and that he had lost his other children 
-and wife > one' after another in the course of the 
■previous five years. “ Sa/ieh,” said the man, “ I 
have none to call my own in the wide world now. 
I brought up this son — ^my last child — ^with my 
■own hands after his mother’s death and he has been 
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poisoned for the sake of the blanket!” The man 
cried as if his heartstrings would break. On being 
asked if he would leave the place and settle in 
another part of the country where he might earn 
good wages and live comfortably the rest of his 
life, the Mnssalman said an emphatic no. It was 
impossible — it was not to be thought of — ho said. 
“I will never” continued he, ” quit the bones of 
my wife and my lost children winch are all buried 
here. The dust of the place is dear to mo, sacred 
do me. The trees in the house arc dear too ; wo 
planted them together and watered them together 
so long. Saheb, my most earnest wish now in 
life is that in death I may find my last resting plaee 
beside my beloved ones’ graves and among the no 
Jess beloved trees.’- ' 
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THE NATURE OF THE HUMAN HEAHT. 

The godly man, or as we call him in Indi 
the man-god teaches by acts which, though th 
are very hard of imitation by the common hum; 
being, do yet a great deal of good by furnishing t 
ideal to strive after. 

Panth Baba, a sadhu or holy man, while bat 
ing in the Ganges, saw a scorpion floating 1] 
He took it by the hand and gently placed it on t 
bank to save it from drowning. Bor his pains ' 
got his fingers stung by the reptile. The scorpii 
slipped into the water again and was again rescu 
by the sadhv who was a second time stung. T 
pain was, no doubt, sharp ; but he looked as plac 
as ever. A man who had marked the Baba’s doin 
said, ‘ ‘ Bather sadhu, I thought you had been t 
sufficiently rewarded for your first act of mercy 
repeat it a second time.” The sadhu answered, 
son, it is the nature of the scorpion to sting and 
has stung me. Why should I fail to act aft 
man’s uncorrupted nature which is to be merciful 
all living things?” 
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FLATTERY REBUKED. 

English liistorical stories for children tell ( 
hing Canute who reproved his flattering courtiei 
•on the sea-shore to teach them a sound moral lesso 
against flatterj'. The abashed noblemen were, i 
doubt, edified and, being edified, flattered him tl 
more in many highflown accounts of the event. A 
this, however, is believed by many to bo pu: 
myth. But the story of the reproof administen 
by Auranzebo to the servile and selfish tutor of h 
boyhood, as told by the French traveller, Bemio 
is no myth at all. 

The tutor after inflicting on the prince a high 
adulatory speech ended by shamelessly praying ■ 
he raised to a high station in the empire in reco| 
nition of his past services. Auranzehe sai 
■‘‘Should not you, instead of your flattery, ha’ 
taught me something of that point so important 
“Tkihg, which is, what are the duties of a soverei^ 
to his subjects and of the subjects to their sovereigr 
Go, go, withdraw to your native village Jlenc 
forth let no man know either who you are or .wh 
is become of you !” 

The pedagogue retired froml court and was i 
more heard of. 
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V, 

’ A CONSCIENTIOUS SCRUPLE. 

Abdul Jabbar of Kashi ara, a village in_the 
district of “Bufd wan in "Bengal, was a high official 
under the Government, a Companion of the Indian 
Empire, and a Nawah, that is, a nobleman on 
wdiom the nobility had been conferred as a personal 
distinction. He had admission to the highest 
societies, Indian and 'European ; hut being a true 
Mussalman, strict in the observance of the canons 
of Islam in all matters of daily life, he sometimes 
had to refuse requests or break through the etiquette 
of the society in which he found himself which 
evinced a great strength of mind. Those who did 
not know him might be shocked by his uncompro- 
mising Pharisaism, but when they knew him and 
understood him, they, if they were reasonable, could 
have nothing but admiration for him. But before 
the one feeling succeeded the other, Abdul Jahhar^ 
could have nothing but his moral strength to 
support him. 

Once upon a time during the viceroyalty of 
Lord Bufferin he was asked to a state dinner at 
the Government House, Calcutta. He came, but 
instead of joining the distinguished, party at table 
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lie- sat in an antechamber. His absence was 
noticed and Lady Dufferin came in to him in the 
anteroom in a state of mind ■nliicli can be better 
conceived than described. A petty magistrate in 
the service of the Government to insult the 
Viceroy’s hospitalit}' ! But Abdul Jabbar explained 
his scruples so frankly, — that as a true Mussulman 
he could not sit at a table where food, pork for one 
thing, which was prohibited by the pi'ophet, might 
be served or where clean food might be defiled, 
according to his strict notions, by contact with 
prohibited articles — that the lady more than excused 
him ; she respected him for his conscientiousness 
and sat with him off and on till the dinner 
hvas over. 
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THE COST OF COURTESY. 

“Courtesy costs nothing” say they. But 
•sometimes it costs a great deal," as the following 
Tather funny story will show. Those whose 
•courtesy is inbred suffer the penalties of their good 
nature without a murmur ; nay, they enjoy them. 

In his early youth Eahindra Nath Tagore- 
lived a few years ‘in London for education. 
.While there, he once happened to be introduced 
to an elderly lady, widow of a high Anglo-Indian 
official who had died in India. An Indian 
friend had composed a memorial song on him 
in English and, strangely enough, set it to aji 
Indian tune 'called hehag. The absurdity of it 
could be perceived by those who heard it sung, 
but far more by the unfortunate being who has 
forced to sing it. Rabindra Nath is a born 
•singer next only to poet, and in his early ynarsT"" 
the melody of his voice charmed all who heard it. 
His acquaintance with the lady ripened rapidly 
and into a sort of affection on the part of the 
latter ; so that before it was manv months old, 
she began to call him ‘ ‘ Ruby ’ ’ and subject 
bim to her whims. One day she suddenly re- 
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guested young Tagore to sing her the English 
memorial song in the Indian tune, that is, to do 
violence to his musical genius by an unnatural 
effort. Yet he committed this outrage on him- 
self to please the lady. But the crux came when, 
not satisfied with her private gratification, she 
bade him sing it in company on several occasions. 
Ho was to render himself ridiculous in society ; his 
sensitive nature always revolted. Yet he always 
strongly bore his feelings dowil and sang the hybrid 
song in a spirit which mourned the necessity of 
singing it far more than the widow mourned the 
occasion which led to its composition. And when 
at the end of the performance, he heard the 
audience 'say to him amidst suppressed titter, 
'‘Thank you very much. How interesting 1’^ he 
perspired at every pore of his body in midwinter. 

The climax was reached when Eahindra Nath 
was invited by his elderly friend to a party in her 
house’ at which he arrived, unfortunately, too late 
by about two hours owing to a misadventure in 
the train ; — the lady lived some miles from London. 
He arrived at about 10 in the evening. Nothing 
had passed his lips since 8 in the morning; he 
was famished and dead tired. The lady only 
expressed her regret that he was late and the meal 
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was over. The other guests were still in the house 
and it was proposed that they should ]iave a dance 
"before they parted. Euhy,” said the lady, “You 7: 
shall he ’my partner" and seizing him by his inert 
hand sprang up. Euhy thanked her with a sickly 
smile — he would have been really grateful for a 
few 'mouthfuls of food, hot or cold. His sufferings- 
during the performance that followed may be 
conceived, but he bore them all bravely, nay, 
seeminglj^ enjoyed them. At the end of the dance- 
the singing of the inevitable elegiac song ! It might 
be thought the last straw on the ass’s back. But,, 
no, the Indian is patient to a proverb. Young 
Tagore sang it tlu’ough and that under a very 
ludicrous condition — ^vdth his face towards the- 

f 

half-closed door of a room in which a sick lady 
abode for whose special benefit the poor guest 
suffered. 

Such' were the penalties which our poet of 
now world-wide fame had -to pay for his cotirtesy 
which was a part of his nature. 
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OPPORTUNITIES AND WANT OF THEM. 

Fakir Chandra Banrrji of Bally (Howrah 
district, Bengal) was commissariat agent with the 
British force in Chitral. It operated in tlie 
depths of the mountainous country against the 
insidious enemy who hardly ever showed liimself, 
but shot down man after man from the most un- 
suspected quarters and nas’off, no body could 
tell where, before a musket could be levelled at 
him ; and this at all horns of the day and night. 
Ho made no distinction between the combatant 
and the non-combatant man in the British camp, 
but impartially e.vpendcd his ponder and shot on 
both. Service in this c.ampaign was particularly 
perilous ; no man’s life was worth a day’s 
purchase. 

One morning as Banerji was issuing ration, 
the itivisible enemy suddenly peppered at his open 
_ tent, and as a bullet whizzed by his ear grazing it 
^ and killed a soldier standing beside him, ho ex- 
claimed laughing, ‘’Well purred, hill cat; but you 
have spoiled my checking book!-” A few drops of 
blood from his ear had fallen on the open pages. 
Now, this reminds me of the story of Junot, when 
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he was only a private. As he was writing an order 
^lictated by Napolean, a cannon hall from the Aus- 
trian battery struck tlic ground before them and 
covered them and the paper with sand, whereupon 
the great marshal of France that was to he, cried 
out “ Thank you, we shall want no more sand upon 
this page!” Napolean at once knew that he was 
true metal and promoted liim step by step until 
under the empire Junot was a duke and a great mar- 
shal of France. Was Banerji’s fearlessness less 
than Junot’ s ? No ; but while Junot availing him- 
self of the opportunities offered and deservedly pa- 
tronised rose to high ranks in his country, Banerji, 
for want of opportunities which could not be olTered 
him and of patronage, died, as he had lived, an 
obscure man. But we in Bengal cherish his 
memoi^. 
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A NOBLE SACRIFICE. 

A KING of ancient Atliens deliberately provoked 
a quarrel and had himself killed in the .souffle that 
followed .in the camp of the invading Spartans to 
save his state from destruction. An oracle had 
declared that the Spartans should be defeated and 
routed and the state saved if the king was killed. 
An Indian chief of the early days of the 19th cen- 
tury drowned himself to save his posterity from the 
dreadful scourge of a disease. This was Eaghunath 
Eao I, raja of Jhansi^in, CcntraJ'Ind^^ He was 
afflicted wifir leprosy . It is a malady which has 
its seat in the blood and descends from father to son 
and the son’s son and to all the rest who come after. 
The Eao had called in the aid of the best physicians 
of his time he could think of, gone through many 
penances prescribed by the Shastras (sacred books) 
and visited all the shrines in India to please the 
gods for a cure ; but nothing had availed him. Then 
some very fearned divines suggested’ fhaf fie mi'gfif 
remove all taint of the dreadful disease from the 
blood of his children — it was surely there — by taking 
the samadhi, that is, by drowning himself in the 
holy waters of the Ganges. He believed them< 
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'went to Benares and drowned himself in the river 
at the city. This w^as a noble sacrifice to what 
Eaghnnath had been tanght by his spiritual teachers 

I 

io consider a duty towards his family ; and all must 
admire the man’s spirit though some may condemn 
the priestly teaching. 
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A PRUDENT AND CONSCIENTIOUS RAJA. 

Raj.\ Abhoyananda of Biini in Assam was a 
wealthy noUreman o-^TiiBg extensive lands in the 
district of Goalpara and the Iiiliy country at the foot 
of the Himalayas. He was an upright and gener- 
ous man, kind and considerate to his tenailts and 
good to all. He was, besides, a keen sportsman 
passionately fond of hunting big game — tiger, 
rhinoceros, elephant, and boar which abounded in 
his forest domains. 

Once upon a hunting excursion he rested with 
his people at a spot not far from a village of his 
rayats (tenants). A servant brought him at dinner- 
time a fine, ripe jack fruit wliioh was much before 
its season. The raja asked his servant where he 
had got it. The man answered that the mandat 
(headman) of the neighbouring village had brought 
it, he knew not from where. “'Well, ask the 
mand'al to look in ” said the master. 

The mandat questioned submitted that he had 
got it Irom Xi’naniram, one ol his iords'hip'’B rayats. 

“ Did you take it or buy it?” 

The man hesitated for a moment before he 
answered ; “He made a loyal present of it to yon, 
master.”- 
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The raja smiled. Evidently he did not he- 
lieve the man. He knew it had been taken hy 
force. So, he desired the presence of Dhanirain 
at the camp. 

An officer of the raja was heard a little while 
after to remark to a fellow-officer and a mimher of 
servants tliat the raja made sncli a fnss about 
such a trifle ! What was a poor jack fruit worth 
that he sliould spend liis hreatli on it? Siicli 
scruples ! 

The nobleman who overheard him answered 
him from behind the curtain, “ Dear sir, if I were 
to accept every so-called present made to me hy 
ray tenants, they would have little left to them- 
selves through your zealous activities ; and gifts 
wwld flow not only to me, but also to all of 
you.” 

When Dhaniram, the tenant, came in bowing 
in answer to his summons, he said, of course, under 
instruction, that he had made a free and loyal gift 
of the fruit. The raja said, “Dhaniram, ’ I am 
pleased to accept it as such ; but yoif must also ac- 
cept a present from me. Here is a muslin chadar 
(sheet) for you.” 
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KANTA, THE FRIEND OF WARREN 
HASTINGS. 

Kakt^, tlie founder of tlie Cossimbazar Baj 
family, was a grocer in the bazar of liis native 
village Tvlicn Warren Hastings escaping from Narvab 
Sirajuddowlali’s dungeon sought shelter in liis 
house. Ho hid him during the day, fed him and 
rested him and in the night helped him to escape 
to Calcutta. When AVannn Hastings was made 
Governor, ho remembered his humble benefactor 
and bestowed on him extensive zamindaries or 
leases of land in several districts of Bengal and also 
appointed him bis mtitsuddi or agent. He admit- 
ted him, by and by, into such intimacy with Iiimself 
that he would sometimes take counsel with him and 
allow himself to be guided by him. Kanta was a 
very worthy man, wdse and brave. 

He accompanied Hastings to BSnares in his 
mission to or expedition against Chait Singh. It 
is a well-known fact of history that that prince was 
very roughly handled, that he offered an ineffectual 
resistance and that he was at last forced to fly for 
his life. His treasury was plundered. The booty 
was large, but Hastings’s hunger for gold was 
apparently insatiable. His soldiers invaded the 
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zenana — ^the quarter of the palace where the ladies 
of the family lived. But liere Kanta interfered ; he 
would not allow these brutal men, whom the taste 
-of blood and rapine had roused to a frenzy j to 
molest the women. Alone he stood at the closed 
gate of the zenana and loudly bade the soldiers stop 
and retire and not force it. He was well-known 
as Mr. Hasting’s friend. Some of the men hesi- 
tated ; but by far the larger number were inclined 
-to defy him. At this ‘emergency he sent a hasty 
message to Hastings begging him earnestly to spare 
the ladies and the sacred zenana. Hastings yield- 
.ed and the messenger returned quickly with orders 
from him in compliance with Kanta’ s request. 

Thus did Kanta not only save the ladies from 
.outrage and spoliation but also his friend, Hastings,, 
from another count of charge in his subsequent 
impeachment at the bar of the Lords. 

Kanta has richly deserved all his fame among 
men. 
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A_^mCESS!SJaODESXY,, 

iN a country where ever)' ^Mussalman of any 
station in life — Pathan, Turk or Jlogliul — would 
have the richest tomb his means could afford to 
cover his remains, a country which boasts thou- 
sands of magnificent mausoleums headed by the 
incomparable Tajmahal of Agra, a wonder of the 
world, the modesty in thid respect of ^Jujnaro , 
Begum, a daughter of th e_Empcror-Sliaiahan, has 
found a very honourable mention in the history of 
India. She was a profound scholar, a poeiess, a 
politician and devoted to her \mfortunato brother, 
Dara Shikoli, and her father, Sliajahan. She died 
at Delhi in 1082. She had eapressed her wish to be 
buried without pomp and slate, to have a green car- 
pet of grass upon her grave and nothing but the 
plainest stone to mark the spot. Accofdingly, her 
remains were placed under a plain marble slab, 
hollow at the top and exposed to the sky ; the hollow 
was filled with earth covered with green grass. She 
had written her own epitaph — at least, the first 
three linos of it — and it was inscribed on the 
tomb : 

Let no rich canopy cover my grave. 
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The grass is ilic best covering for tlic pool* in 

spirit. 

The humble, the transitory Jalianara, 

The disciple of the holy man of Chistio, 

The daughter of the Emperor Shajahan. 

In humility l^lur.shid Kuli Khan, a yairnb of 
Bengal, is said to have surpassed even this princess. 
He left an injunction that after his death he should 
be buried at the foot of the stairs leading u}) to the 

f 

Musjid (house oI worship) so as to be t)*am))led on 
twice or thrice daily by the true believers going into 
it to pray. 
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NONE ALTOGETHER DEVOID OF GRACE. 

No man, however depraved, can bo altogether 
devoid of grace. Even Nero, who is said to liave 
fiddled while Rome burnt, had some amiable traits 
of character. Teachers of men, pastors or pedago- 
gues, should not, therefore, despair and give up 
their endeavours to reform and raise a soul as 
altogetlier irreclaimable. This is by the way. 
What I am directly concerned with in this story is 
the behaviour of Nawab Serajuddowlah of Bengal 
immediately before his arrest by Mirjafar, his 
villainous lival’s men. He has been credited with 
all sorts of sins and crimes in stories written of him 
by his enemies and even now his memory causes 
a shudder in some like the Emperoi Nero’s. 

But even this man, Serajuddowlah, was cap- 
able of passionate love and of sacrificing" him.self for 
those whom he loved ; and he actually sacrificed 
himself. Plying from the fatal field of Plassy he 
rested only a few hours in his capital ; then fled 
again with his dearest wife and his only child, a 
daughter, in a boat up the Ganges. In his hurry 
no store of food or drink was taken in the boat and 
before many hours were over, the child began to 
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cry for food and tlie wife to look anxious. • A whole 
day passed thus. The naioah could not allow tlie 
speed of the boat to slacken, far less to let it he 
anchored, for he feared a hot pursuit, while landing^ 
on either bank could not be thought of. Yet he could 
bear the misery of his wife and child no longer. 
He resolved to risk all for them. Ordering the boat 
to proceed with unahated speed, he landed in the 
disguise of a rustic on the bank opposite Eajmahal 
near the cell of a dervish. Thirteen months before 
this dervish had been deprived of his ear by the 
order of the fugitive tyrant, and he had good reason 
to remember the nawab’s person and recognised him 
through his disguise. He received the fugitive who 
begged for some food courteously and setting about 
to prepare a dish of kicherry (rice and pulse boiled 
in butter) for him, he privately sent off a man across 
the river to inform the people who, he knew, were 
looking for 'the naioah. They soon came over, and 
seized the prince, and carried him to Murshidabad 
where he was killed under circumstances of -bar- 
barous cruelty by order of his successful rival, 
Mirjafar. 
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{^COLOUR PREJUDICE. 

Those who have not come in actual oontac 
with people of a different colour can hardly conceive 
how deep in the human heart the prejudice of colour 
is. It is very difficult to overcome ; more so, if the 
people of the different colour happen to be politically 
inferior. 

The Eev. K. M. Banei^i was a man of pro- 
found western and eastern learning, a sound philo- 
sopher, and an eloquent Christian preacher. Yet 
he was not allow'ed to preach in the European 
churches in Calcutta. He was given a church of 
his own on the bank of the Hedua tank in the 
Indian quarter of the town in which Indian Chris- 
tians congregated. Now, Professor Eochfort had 
heard of the intellectual and moral greatness of the 
man in London and When he came to' India, he 
was -anxious to hear him pray and preach. So, 
one -day he walked straight but stealthily into 
Banerji’s church — it was so degrading for a white" 
man to be seen in a brown man’s place of worship — 
though it was Christian worship! — and— let me 
relate the rest in the professor’s own words t, — “I 
sat down on a bench and resolutely shut my eyes 
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IcrI tlic colour of tlio proacbor slioulfi jjrejudire me 

against liis ])n*nt’.liing. J listonnd to a s('rnioii rjot 

in any wav less delicious and edifying than tlie best 

I laid beard anywbere in ICngland." 

♦ */ 

So niuc.b for Professor Ronbfort. 1‘A'efi gentle 
Jainib said that be could not bring bitn^i-lf lo think 
of bis kinship with the black man. 
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KRISHNA CHANDRA AND THE ROBBERS. 

We have heard of .men who keep all the sweet- 
ness of their heart, even the cardinal virtues of 
troth and,inercy for the people of their own sect, or 
set or race. They are not really good men whose 
examples may be followed. Our Krishna Chandra 
Pal Chandhury was truthful and merciful even to 
dacoits who would rob him. Here is the story : — 

The gentleman was a prince among merchants 
and had his place of business in Calcutta and home 
at Ranaghat between which two places he travelled 
hy boat up and down the Hughli ; for in those days 
theie were no railways in this country. The times 
were troublous. The traces of the anarchy atten- 
dant on the ' breakdown of the Mussalman power 
were still visible. The East India Company’s 
police, such of them as there were, had not yet 
learned their duties, and people’s lives and proper- 
ties were unsafe on account of the robbers who in- 
fested land and water. Pal-Chaudhui^’s small 
travelling boat was one night attacked on the river 
by some of a notorious gang of robbers whose name 
inspired terror in young and old in those days. 
There was little in the boat worth taking: but 
15 
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suspecting there was valuable property hidden 
somewhere the miscreants fell upon the merchant’s 
men and 'soon overpowered them. Pal-Chaudhury 
who had been asleep in his cabin was roused by 
their cries and hastened to the men’s- rescue. But 
he found further resistance impossible. 

“I am Krishna Chandra Pal-Chaudhury of 
Panaghat ” said he. 

“ We know you, sir,” said one of the robbers 
coming forward and bowng to the wealthy mer- 
chant whom every one knew. 

” Leave my men and the boat and call on me 
at 'my office some day next week ; I shall pay you 
for your forbearance.” The robbers believed him 
— all who knew him- believed him — and left the 
boat. 

This event was soon known to the merchant’s 
.people at home and Calcutta some of whom advised 
him not to pay but to hand over whoever among 
-the robbers should call on him to the police. He 
rejected the advice. He must keep his word, 
though pledged to robbers, .and while they, were at 
Ills house, at his own invitation, they were his guests 
■ and he could not harm them. In fact, he paid the 
^robbers who came and dismissed them without 
.'Setting .any; snares for them. 
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PANGH JVT^ 

The great Indian dianipnd, KoLinoor, has an 
■exciting history of its own. India is said to be 
the brightest jewel in the crown of the British 
sovereign.^ This is not onlj- metaphorically, that is, 
politically true, but also literally. The diamond is 
in the British monarch’s own crown and it is really 
the brightest jewel on earth. 

It was found in the mine of Kollur on the 
Krishna river in southern India and presented by 
Mir Jumla to Shajahan, the Emperor of Delhi. 
Nadir Shah, the Alexander of Persia, won it by 
his sword from Mahammad Shah, a degenerate 
descendant of Shajahan. The conqueror’s 'grand 
son Sha Bukh, was forced to yield it to Ahmed 
Shall Abdali who had carved for liimself the king- 
dom of Afghanistan. Shah Sliiija, a grand-son of 
Ahmed Shah,' took it from a crevice in the 'walls ^ 
of the prison-house of Shah ‘Zaman, his 'eldest 
brother who had been deposed, blinded, and thrown 
into jirison by another brother of his. Mahammad 
Shah. This prince was deposed in his turn by 
Shah Sliuja and saved himself by surrendering 
Kohinoor to him. Eanjit Singh, the lion of the 
Punjab, beat Shah Shuja in battle and had tho 
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diamond for the richest part of his spoil of war*. 
After the third Sikli war wlien tlie Punjab was 
annexed to the British dominions, the conquerors 
also appropriated the diamond from Dulip Singh, 
Eanjit’s son, and it passed on to Queen Victoria 
through Sir John Lawrence’s capacious^ waistcoat 
pocket in which it ran for a time the risk of being 
forgotten. 

But the cream of my story is in the answer 
-which the Lion of ‘the Punjab gave to a person 
■who had ventured to ask him about the price of 
Kohinoor. Beating -with the shoe (piti) is the* 
severest, because the most Jiumiliating infliction 
known in India. Pane/? -is five, Panch Jidi means- 
beating five times wu'th the shoe, that is, giving a 
severe thrashing. “Your Majesty, what may 
be the price of your Kohinoor?” asked the person.. 

“ Panch Jnii ” answered Eanjit. 

Truly, the most valuable earthly possessions 
have not been bought with money, but always won 
by the mightier sword. 
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HANUMANT SINGH. 

On the troops, six companies of the 1st Oudh 
Irregulars, mutinying at Saloni on the 10th June, 
1857, the officers fled from the station and reached 
in safety the. fort of Haraopur in the possession of 
a Bajput chief, Baja ITanumant Singh of Kala- 
kankar. This nobleman had been dispossessed by 
the action of the revenue system introduced by the 
British of the greater part of his property. Al- 
though he keenly felt the tyranny and the disgrace, 
he yet declined to look upon the fugitives, ns other 
than men in distress who had sought his protection. 
He readily c.xlended it to them forgetting for the 
nonce that he had been almost ruined by their 
nation. He fed them, and rested them, and helped 
them to join the British army headquarters at 
Ijucknow. But Avlien at parting Captain Barrow, 
one of the fugitives, expressed a hope that he (Hann- 
mant Singh) would help to put down the mutiny, 
he lifted iin his head like tlie lion wliose tail Jum 
been twisted, as he replied, “ Shahib, your country- 
men came into this country' and drove out our king. 
You sent your officers round the districts to examine 
our titles to our fathers’ estates. At one blow you 
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took from me land which from time immemorial 
had been in our family. I had to submit. ' Sudden 
misfortune has fallen upon you. The people of thc^- 
land have risen against you; You came to me- 
whom you despoiled. I have saved you. But now 
, — ^now I march at the head of my retainers to 
Lucknow to try to drive you from the' country. ’ ’ 
Impolitic but brave and outspoken Hanu- 
mant ! 
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. A WIFE'S LOVE. 

It is not always Uiat a loving heart is shown 
-by an act of sensational self-.sacrificc. An oppor- 
tunity for such may not come in a life-time. 
But as even a straw can clearly indicate the direc- 
tion of the wind or a ray of light through a chink 
in the wall prove the presence of the shining sun 
in the sky, so a little act or word or gesture, tin- 
noticed by the dull, reveals to the keen student of 
man the temper of the heart. 

Srccmatcc* Saudaminee Daveo lived with her 
husband at Monghyr in the closing years of the last 
century. There uas a sad day of bereavement in 
their young lives in this town — the day of the death 
of a beloved little daughter. The husband buried 
the child on the banks of the Ganges and returned 
home to find his wife lying on the ground in a state 
of semi-unconsciousness from grief. She looked at 
her husband at his approach and the first words she 
faintly uttered were to say, ‘‘Husband, your feet 
are bare, you will catch cold ; put on your slippers.'-^ 
This from a woman who was still in a paroxysm of 
grief ! She had drowned for a moment the 


SrettHafet is Mra m English. 
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thought of the loss of her child in her anxiety for 
the health of her husband. 

Now, the above is not much of a story ; hut A 
with Wordsworth he i't said : — • 

0 reader ! had 3 ^ou in your mind 
Such stores as silent thoughts can bring, 

0 gentle reader! you -would hnd 
A tale in everything. 

Saudaminee Devee’s husband was full and, 
was sure, would be full of if fill his dying day and 
could not tire of telling it. 


1 
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AKBAR’S COMPLAISANCE. 

. .Althodgh the Eniporor Akbar’s obligations 
to Fakeer Sheikh Selim, Jhe Iioly man ol Fnteh- 
piir SikTi7~WfifS~grcat "for his spiritual ministra- 
tions and for his prayers which, it was believed, 
had got the Emperor an Iicir to the throne, yet 
his complaisance to the man was extraordinary, 
as is shewn in the following story : 

The site and scenery of Fatehpur Sikri so 
delighted the emperor that* he resided there for 
rather long at a time. He was, of course attended 
by his whole court and troops of soldiers, and a 
great many other people. They created a noise 
and bustle which the holy man could with difficulty 
bear. Then when Akbar proposing to sot up a 
capital in the place began to surround it with 
regular fortifications, he could stand it no longer. 
He interviewed the emperor and said, “ Son, cither 
you or I must leave Fatehpur Sikri." 

Akbar — “Why so, father?” 

The fakeer — “A poor man of God .who wishes 
for nothing more than seclusion and repose cannot 
live in the vicinity of an imperial court." 

' Akbar — ' ‘ I see ; I must go then ; must on no 
account disturb you.” 

He immediately ordered the dismantling of the 
fortifications and the removal of the court to Agra. 
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A SHORT HOMILY TO A WIFE. 

^ ■ -t 

Some of our Indian 'faiths, Hindu and Lslamic,. 
are sublime. Thci'c arc those who may question 
their soundness, but of their nobility there can 
be no question. One of those i.s — tliat God gives 
or takes away from us for a certain purpose of 
His own in wliicli our own interests may be only 
of very subordinate importance. 

Babu Harihar Ghosh was a pleader at the 
district courts of F’aridpur in Bengal and at his- 
station was the most earning lawyer of Ihs day. 

But his charity was so great that not a pice was 
saved at the years’ end. His house was the 
largest place of free entertainment in the town 
where poor men seeking service or business, poor 
traders, poor students, distant relatives in re- 
duced circumstances, — in .short — all sorts of men 
without a proper sense of self-respect — flocked and 
. found an ungrudging asylum. He could not- say 
no to anybody nor did he care to say it. But not 
of the same clay was his wife made. She fretted 
at her husband’s charities which she called 
extravagance and dinned it .day and night in his 
ear that he was laying by nothing for a rainy daj^ 
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nor for his children after him, but wasting hardwon 
money by feeding a whole world of useless mouths. 
But Harihar, like the fai^ous Eip Van Winkle of 
In'ing, only ishrugged his shoulders and let the ad- 
monition pkss. Money flowed in and, as always 
before.^ flowed out quickly leaving him high, indeed,, 
and dry. 

One 'day the careful wife sought to take the 
direction of affairs into her own hands. In the 
absence of her husband from home he told the 
orow'd of unbidden guests in the house to clear off 
within three hours. These men were taken 
aback ; but as the orders came from the mistress 
of the house herself, there was no help for it but 
to pack up and leave. Ghosh returned from his 
labours, as usual, in the evening and greatly 
w'ondered on the threshold of his house at the 
silence and deserted appearance of it. It looked 
like a hive from which the bees had' flown away. 
His wife was, however, at hand who soon relieved 
hiin of his astonishment by telling him of the 
ftispersion oi Vue vaga’oonfis at 'ner command, and 
she spoke so firmly and looked so hard at him 
that for a while the pleader, elsewhere so elo- 
quent, found no voice at all to tell her his opinion 
of her conduct. When, at last, he did, the lady 
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silenced him quickly with — “well, what I have 
done T have done. If yon want them to return, 
they will, hut I shall Iqave the house for good.” 
No further discussion was possible after this. 

The next day the lawyer argued his cases at 
the bars with his usual ability, hut he lost most 
of them and returned liome in the evening with 
very light pockets. The next day, and the day 
after, and on several days following they were 
lighter still. The careful wdfe noted the circums- 
tance and was uneasy. Then did Harihar Bahu 
say, “Wife, it is possible that God blessed my 
practice that it might be a blessing more to others 
than to our own selves. Nay, I am kire that it was 
. so. Now that you have foiled His purpose by your 
I late act. He seems to have withdrawn His favour 
from me. My practice does not thrive now. You. 
think too much of to-morrow; can’t you .leave it to 
Him who cares -for all?” 

The dependants were asked to return to the 
house as soon as this homily was heard aUd 
digested. 
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the humble student. 

In olden da3’s when, the printing press was 
not known and books were all manuscripts and 
few and rare, instruction was mostly received 
'from the mouth of the professor and, therefore, 
seekers after learning all went to him and lived 
with him. 

Old Bamkrislma ^ Bachaspati _of Sylhet in 
Assam was a learned man ’and head of a sehool 
of his own. When the groat Baghunatb Siromoni 
of Nudia, Bengal, rose to eminence for his learning 
and his. fame spread over all India, Eamkrishna 
dismissed his school and sped to Nadia and placed 
himself under the tuition of the young pmdit. 
His parting words to his own pupils were, “Go, 
seek another guru (teacher) for yourselves. As for 
me, I am going to drink at a fountain far deeper and 
purer than you have tasted of here." 

_ ■ Earnest seekers after knowledge or wisdom 
are ' always modest and humble ; no sacrifice is too 
great for them for the attainment oi their noble end, 
even the sacrifice of rank or position. 
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JUDGING OTHERS. 

Man judges other men by his own heart and 
finds it hard to conceive that they could act other- 
wise than he himself would have acted under parti- 
‘cular circumstances or upon particular occasions. 

Kabir, the founder of a religious sect in 
ISForthern India, was once kicked down into a road- 
side well by a violent man whose foot he had acci- 
dentally trodden on. The violent man having 
■committed this violent act took no further notice of 
his victim than he would have taken of a dead rat 
and went his way. Another man who came up to 
the spot a little time after was drawn to the well 
by Kabir’s groans and pulled him up with great 
difficulty. The man happened to be an ac- 
quaintance of Kabir’ s. When rescued, the latter 
lay like one dead. Sense returned gradually with 
much nursing. • To test whether it had returned, 
the acquaintance asked Kabir if he could telKwho 
he (the rescuer) was. Kabir answered faintly, 
Ai‘e you hot the man who kicked me into the 
well? You were angry, my dear ; but now you 

are so sorry and are doing so much to bring me 
round. 
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A MOTTO GROSSLY ABUSED. 

When the 'Imperial Hall o! Private Audience 
(Dewan-I-Khas) was 'built at Delhi, Saad-ulla-' 
Phan, great poet of the time, composed a motto 
for it, -the most rapturous ever penned : — 

I “If there__b_e„a _paradise„Qnj.the„face ^qf. the 
earth, it is .here-»-it. is^here— it-is^here. It was 
inscribed in ’ letters traced ’by Eashid, a famous 
caligraphist, over, a side-arch within the hall. 

. Now listen to some of the Uses to which this 
paradise on earth was put. Here sat Autanzebe 
when he ordered the assassination of bis brothers, 
Dara and Murad, and . the imprisonment and 
destruction by slow poison of his own, son, 
Muhammad, who had often fought bravely by 
his side. Here also sat he when his nephews, 
Dara’s sons, the graceful Snliaman and the brave 
Sipar Shikoh, stood before him in chains to be 
shut up in a dungeon and soon afterwards done 
away with. Here was Emperor Shajahan the 
Magnificent insulted by his grandson — a son of 
Aurangzebe — to whom, in return, he offered his 
throne, if only to disappoint the youth’s father — 
to spite him. Here Mahammad Shah, a degene- 
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rate descendant of Babar, bandied comjdiments and 
sipped coffee with bis ferocious Persian conqueror, 
Nadir Shah, who bad destroyed bis armies, plunder- 
ed liis treasury, stripped bis throne, and ordered 
the murder of a hundred tliousand of the helpless 
inhabitants of his capital, and both sworq to the 
most deliberate lies in the name of their G-od,. 
Prophet, and the Koran. 

Was a motto ever more atrociously belied 

« _ 

than the one on the arch of the hall? Was the 
the hall, scene of such barbarities, a paradise or 
what? Man’s evil passions have often proved 
stronger than his piety and benevolence or so many 
instances of sacrilege and violation of justice in 
courts of justice and vandalism had not been re- 
corded in history and biography. 
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PRESENCE OF MIND,,, 

V''-' i.-* f > — -lx.K !«>«« « 

Eeturnikg to the drinking of coffee by the 
■conqueror and tlie conquered in the ‘‘earthly 
paradise” mentioned in the preceding story, I 
-shall telf another to illustrate the great presence 
■of mind of one of Emperor Muhammad Shah’s 
courtiers. It saved the courtier from imputation 
of cowardice or, perhaps, from instant execution. 

Coffee was called for and it -n’as brought in 
upon a gold salver by the most polished gentleman 
of the court. His motions, as he entered the 
gorgeous apartment amidst the splendid trains of 
the two emperors, were watched with great anxiety. 
If he presented the drink first to his own master, 
the furious conqueror, before whom the sovereign 
of India and all his court trembled, might order 
him to instant execution ; if ho presented it to 
Nadir.first, it would be insujting his own sovereign 
out of fear of the stranger, and he -would be branded 
ever after as a traitor ‘‘to his salt” and coward. 
To the astonishment of all he walked up with a 
steady step to his o-wn master. ‘‘I cannot,” said 
he, “ aspire to the honour of presenting the cup to 
the great emporor. Your Majesty’s honoured 
16 
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guest, nor would your Majesty wisli tliat any liand' 
but your own should do so.” 

The Em])ero]' took tlie cup from tlie gold 
salver and presented it to Nadii- xShali wdio said 
with a smile, as he took it, “Had all your officers^ 
done their duty like tliis man, you had never, 
my good cousin, seen me and my army at Delhi, 
Take care of him for your own sake and get around, 
you as many like him as j’ou can.” 
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THE CHARACTER OFJ^ FREE GIFT. 

The late Babii Ram Charan Basu’s spiritual 
ailMser rvas Balananda Swamcc oC Benares. One 
coltl season the gentleman presented his master 
■Hith a woollen shanl of good quality and great 
\alue. The latter accepted it with apparent glad- 
ness and put it on. That very day he met a poor 
■nomnn shivering with cold in’ his rambles through 
the city and immediately transferred the piece of 
cloth to her shoulders. When sometime afterwards 
Ram Charan Babu finding his guru without any 
piotcclion from the weather inquired about what he 
had done with the shawl, the guru sharply asked, 
“ Did you give me the shawl to carry it as your 
porter?” ” Oh no, reverend sir, no,” answered the 
disciple. “Then why did yon ask?” retorted the 
gicat man. His idea of a gift apparently was that 
the recipient should be free to make whatever use 
he pleased of it just as God’s gift of free will to 
man is unconditional. 
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SMOKING AN UNTOUCHABLE’S FOO/Ol//. 

/ 

Those wlio know liow firmly rooted caste 
prejudices are in the heart of the JTindu can 
appreciate the strength of mind wliich oui- 
Vivekananda showed in the event narrated in tliis 
story. He was convinced of the utter unreason of 

t* 

tlio distinction made between man and man owing 
to, accident of birtli and of the contempt witli 
which tlie inferior cslstes are ti'cated and of the dis- 
abilities to which they arc subjected. Yet he 
found it so hard to overcome a bias bred in llie- 
bonc. 

Once while travelling through Northern India 
on foot he came upon a man of the “ untouchable” 
mcthar (scavenger) caste smoking his lioolidli on 
the road side. “Will you let me smoke your 
koohali?'’ begged Yivekauanda. The man reveren- 
tially stood up and with his head bent said, ” Alas, 
Maharaj (great man), I am a methar.’' Viveka- 
handa shrugged his shoulders at this ; the prejudices 
of many centuries asserted themselves suddenly in 
him and for the time carried him off his feet. But 
he regained his reason before he had walked foi- 
ward many yards, and then he ran back to the man 
and said, “Brother methar, I shall smoke j'our 
hookah; let me have it.” And he smoked it. 
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A' DIVINE WOMAN. 

Therc are women among us whose hearts 
seem to have been purged of all that is gross, 
rough an(J mean. Nothing is left behind but self- 
less love and tenderness. Such angols would do 
all and suffer all for their beloved and much for 
kith and kin and neighbours, and even strangers, 
always silently and unostentatiously and never 
think that they have done more than their bare 
duty. 

One such angel was Sreematee Basantabala 
Devee of Gala in the Mymensingh district of 
Bengal — a young woman for whose love the human 
world about her was not sufficient scope, but it 
florved over to beasts and birds. She had a tear, 
pure as the dew of heaven, for a missing pat or for 
pigeons which had not been given their allowance 
of grain by an oversight. Her heart bled to think 
of motherless babies. Once upon a day she heard 
a poor low caste woman of her village say that a 
young woman, relative of hers, was dead and that 
her little haby was in a sad plight for want of suck. 
Easantabala’s eyes moistened to think of it. She 
was eager to help the baby to the best of her ability. 
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But it could not be brought such a distance to her 
house nor could she, a lady who observed the 
purdah according to immemorial custom, walk to 
the hut where it lived. So not to forego her bene- 
volent purpose, she milked herself, though she had 
a baby at her own breast, into a phial, cprcked it, 
and sent it for the motherless one ! This she did 
day after day until the necessity for it no longer 
existed. Was not Basantabala a divine woman,. 

t 

if love can raise womanhood to divinity? 
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RAITOR’S EXPIATION. 

Aio^ia among the princes of Kajputana the 
.rams of Jlewar lield aloft tlic crimson banner of 
.independence from father to son against the 
Pathan and Moghul emperors of Delhi. 

“ preferring 

Hard liberty before the easy yoke 
Of servile pomp,” 

•though they suffered for it as no princes ever did 
before or after, driven from their ancient capital, 
Chitore, forced to fly from one mountain fastness 
to another, finding shelter from the inclemencies 
of weather in caves and hollows of trees, eating 
■their royal meals of wild fruits and roots of 
pateras of leaves, sleeping in beds of grass, hold- 
ing courts under spreading trees, but yet under 
<ill privations fighting to preserve unsullied the 
glory of their house with the determination of the 
Greek at Thermopyla: or tho Roman at Gann®. 
They were beat and broken oftoner than they won ; 
but Emperor Jehangir was alarmed at the pertin- 
acity of Hana Amar Singh, worthy son of a worthy 
■father annelf'cleeply mortified at that the sons 
<of Bappa'Eawal (the princes of Mewar) still held 
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their proud heads erect among so many other 
Hindu kings who all had hent theirs and held their 
states as fiefs of the M-oghul empire, and served in 
its cahinates and armies. To force in the field the 
emperor now added crafty policy. He picked up a 
traitor, Sagan. Singh, , an uncle of Amar Singh, who 
had abandoned his country’s cause and attached 
himself to the Moghul court and set him up at 
Chitore, the deserted capital, as rana of Mewar. 
He thought that he 'would by this means create- 
division in the patriot camp and some, at least, of 
Amar Singh’s adherents would come over to the 
new rana who, protected by Moghul arms and sup- 
plied with Moghul gold, lived in ignoble security 
t and pomp amidst the ruins of an once glorious 
, capital. For seven years Sagar had a spurious and 
scanty homage paid to him amidst .the desolation,, 
the fallen pride of his ancestors. Very few of the 
patriot king’s adherents deserted his standard for 
his. But it is gratifying to note that not ‘even 
upon this recreant son of Mewar the silent adruoni- 
tions of the ruins of the columns, arches, pillars,, 
s. temples and gatfes erected by his fathers in past 
days in commemoration of their victories over the , 
enemies of their country, their religion or their 
® house were lost. They were a perpetual memento 
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of his infancy. Nor could he pass through one 
finger’s breadth of Chitorc’s ample surface without 
treading on some fragment which reminded him 
of his ancestors’ great deeds and his orvn unworthi- 
ness.' Seren years of compunctious visitings of 
conscience at last animated him to an act of re- 
deeming virtue. He boldly got over the fears of 
impel ial displeasure and sending for his nephew 
restored Chitore to him and himself retired to the 
isolated roeli town of KandlJar, 

Some time after, upon going to court he was 
upbraided by the emperor with what ho called 
treason. “Yes, treason” said Sagar, "hut not 
to thee, Toork,* hut to my country, my race and 
my religion for which may Bhairah, our god, 
accept my e.'cpiration !” wherewith ho drew his 
dagger and stabbed himself thiough the heart. 


’ Turk or Moghul, 
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A WONDERFUL COMBINATION. 

How largely people can combine and act by 
one common impulse, when they are thoroughly 
roused by acts of injustice done to them is shown 
in a portion of a minute wTitten by Sir Peters 
Hrant, a former Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal. 

“ On my return a few days afterwards, 
writes Sir Peters, “along the Kumar and the 
lialiganga from dawil to dusk, as I steamed down 
the rivers for some 60 or 70 miles, both banks were 
■literally lined with crowds of men claiming justice 
in this matter. Even the women of the villages 
were collected in groups by themselves. I do not 
know that it ever fell to the lot of any Indian offi- 
cial to pass for 14 hours betw^een lines of suppliants 
for justice. All were most respectful and orderly, 
but also were painfully in earnest.” 

The demonstration was called forth by the 
high-handed ways of the British indigo planters 
in Bengal in the fifties of the last century. The 
villagers triumphed over their oppressors in the end. 
The planters had to pack up and leave the country. 
A strong combination against ah undoubted wrong 
always succeeds. 
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RIGHTEOUS INDIGNATION. 

Those who are the very soul of honesty and 
truth fee! plained and offended at the faintest suspi- 
cion of ihe opposite vices in them. The late Deven- 
dra Nath Tagore, the father of our world-poet, 
Bahindra Nath, has been canonised in India — ^is 
mentioned as saint Devendra Nath. While he 
lived, he lived unsoiled by ‘the impurities of the 
world. Here is a story about him told by his great 
son. 

Bather and son were travelling by rail to the 
Himalayas. At a large station on the roadside a 
ticket-checker looked at the son’s travelling ticket 
which was a half-ticket because the boy was under 
twelve, and looked at flie boy who perhaps seemed 
to be too big lor his age. ' But he did not dare 
voice his suspicion. He left the compartment only 
to return to it presently with the station-master 
W'lio mastered courage to ask Devendra Nath “Is 
yonr boy under twelve?” “ Yes, he is ” answered 
the saintly Tagore. “I should rather think — ” 
began the station-master again, but before he could 
finish his sentence, Devendra Nath threw him 
a currency note which far more than covered 
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the yet unexpressed demand which the officer 
would make for the price of a full ticket. The 
station-master took it and returned the balance in a 
handful of silver and popper. Every vein in 
Devendra Nath’s ample forehead was swollen with 
indignation. He clutched at the coins and flung 
them all through the carriage-window on the pave- 
ment to roll out in all directions he cared not where- 
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AN INCONSISTENCY.- 

There is a school of .tlioupht in India which 
attributes all human actions, good, bad or in- 
different to God’s direct agency. Its gospel is in 
the verse ; — 

ffj "I know what a pious deed is, but I feel no 
^ ' • III inelination to it; 

I know what a sin is, but I have no aversion 
’ to it ; 

Thou that art in my heart, 0 God, promptest 
all my actions, 

' And I do what thou Icadcst me to.” 

The doctrine ignores freedom of will in man 
altogether. Even as it is, there are people who 
are neither logical nor consistent in their practice 
of it and often reduce themselves to an absurd 
position as the subject of the following story, 
Haladhar He of Sylhet (Assam), did.’ ,i 

• A calf trespassing into his kitchen-garden and 
eating some plants therein, ho was wrath and 
hurled a short thick cudgel at it which, striking 
it at the head, felled it. The man, a Hindu, was 
horrified, for it was one of the blackest sins tor a 
Hindu to kill a cow, and exclaimed in the per- 
turbation of his mind, “Hari, my God, what bast 
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tliOTi done!” Bnl t!ie cal£ was not killed; it got 
•tsi less in a few minutes and tottered out 
«ie sardli. Eamdas Siromani, a pundit, iilio 
1 d b"y and had heard the man’s eKclamat^ 
'said in' a casual way, "Brother who built ttm 
l,„„ 3 er’_pointing to the mans house., Hala 

clbar ans^vered, I- i i ,„9 Wqq it your 

“Who had this fish-pond dn^,- 

late father? 

“No, I.” „ , TO” 

“Who laid out this beautiful gaicen. 

‘ ‘ iMvself , sir . , ^ ( -ri. 

Their the \yisc pundit remarked smi mg, 

;:S--==:-S;= 

o£ Tirouri-‘‘Not to me but to thee, 

belongs the glory of this victoiy . 
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THE CHILD IS FATHER OF THE MAN. 

“Thh cliiW is father, of the man.” Sakt."! 
Singli was a prince of Mewar. Here is a story 
about liim when he was only five years old. The 
armourer liaving brought in a new dagger, its 
edge was tried, ns was customarj', on thinly spread 
cotton ; whereupon the little prince asked his father, 
“ Is not a dagger intended to cut flesh and bone 
■with?” and receiving an answer in the affirmative, 
he seized it and tried it on his own little hand. 
Blood gushed from the wound and wetted the 
carpet, but the boy betrayed no symptom of pain 
or surprise. 

Sakta’s youth and manhood wore in full con- 
formity with the fear]essne.ss now displayed. From 
the time his hand could wield a sword or lance to 
the time when that hand was numbed in death he 
never laid it aside. The Kajput waS war-like I 
Sakta was a Bajput of Bajputs. 
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PREPARATION FOR WORSHIP. 

AI3LIJTION before worship is insisted on by the 
-Jewish, the Islamic and the Hindu laws. ' The 
body, the temple of the soul, must be cleansed and 
pmified before the latter is sought to be brought 
in contact and communion with God. The Hindu 
shastras go farther. Food and drink, however 
harmless, are material and gross, and burden the 
body and defile the soul with their vapours. So 
“creature comforts” must not be taken before 
worship. 

, Babu Ramtanu Lahiri was one of Bengal’s 
most pious man in the last century. One morn- 
ing as he sat in his room with his morning cup of 
tea smoking before him on the table, a friend 
■came in with a gentleman who was a famous 
singer, nf devotional songs. Lahiri ’s soul de- 
lighted in nothing more, than in, such songs and 
he begged the gentleman to sing him one. . The 
latter began humming a tune at once, upon 
which Lahiri hastily rose from his seat. “Not 
so soon, my dear sir, not so soon,” cried he, “I 
am not yet I'eady.” He then had the tea 
removed from the room, sat for a few minutes 
quietly with his eyes shut and then again stood 
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up, his head bent ^ and his hands folded on his 
breast, and remained so in the meekest attitude 
until the song which had. been begun with his 
standing up was finished. ‘ A spiritual condition 
must be induced in the soul so that it may profit 
by spiritual ministrations. 
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A PILGRIMAGE OF LOVE. 

A VERY fine instance of the love wbicli rules- 
’ in an Indian family and of the faith of the 'Hindus 
in religious vows and their fulfilment is afforded 
by the following conversation which took place- 
between General Slceman and a young Hindu 
soldier of 25, the eldest .son of an old jemadar in 
the British service. 

Sleeman — “ What was the vow and who took 
it and why?” 

The young man — ‘ ‘ The vow was to pour eight 
basketfuls of holy Ganges water drawn from the- 
stream at Hardwar on the heads of the gods Baij- 
nath at Deoghur and Jagannath at Puri. It was 
taken by all the members of our family — ^father,, 
mother, my wife and myself — for the recovery of my 
younger brother, about 12 years of age, who was- 
very ill.’” 

“Was he really very ill when you set out?” 

‘Wery ill sir, hardly able to stand without 
.assistance.” 

“What was the matter with him?” 

“It was what we call a drying-up or withering" 
of the system ; dysentery was the most conspicuous- 
symptom.” 
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"The vow having been fulfilled, your brother 
recovered?” 

‘ ' He had quite recovered, sir, before we set 
out on our return journey.— 

•“Who carried the baskets of water?” 

‘‘My parents, wife and myself. Each car- 
ried two baskets fixed to the ends of a pole, whioh 
was thrown across the shoulder. The water was in 
small bottles deposited in the baskets,’- 

' ‘ What was the route you took in the pil- 
grimage?” 

‘‘We travelled from home (Jabbalpore) north- 
ward to Hardwar, from there to Bindhyachal on 
the Ganges, thence south-eastward to Deoghur and, 
lastly, from there due south to Puri . 't 

‘‘ How did you travel?” 

‘‘All on foot excepting little, sick brother who 
rode a small pony which had been in the family for 
many years.” 

Here were four members of a respectable 
family, old and young, men and women, walking 
on a pjJgrjjnage of between 12 and Id hundred 
miles (going and coming) and carrying burdens on 
their shoulders for the reeovery of the poor sick boy. 
Eather, mother, brother and brother’s wife — none 
seemed to love the child less than another, for 
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•whom each underwent ungrudgingly the fatigues 
of a long — ^long journey on foot. The change of 
uir and exercise cured the boy and did them all, no 
doubt, a great deal of gbb.d ; but no physician in the 
world but a spiritual one could have persuaded them 
•to take to the road for the purpose. 
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DEATH PREFERRED TO DISHONOUR. 

Komar Singh of Jngadishpur in Bcli.ar mms 
over sixty yeara of age wlicn tlic mutiny of 1857 
broke out. At the time lie av.is generally known 
for a chief wcll-affcctcd towards the British govern- 
ment wlio made large promises of lielji to it against 
the rchcllious sepoys ; and he would have kept them 
blit that tin* government did him grave injustice 
with respect to certain lands of Ins which it appro- 
priated. Kumar Singh protested witli more spirit 
than prudence, and while the minds of the British 
administrators of the country were in a slato of 
great ferment, his words and actions wore easily 
misunderstood and he was set down for a secret, 
though not an open, enemy. The next step was 
short. Some hot-heated British officers spnt a force 
to seize the old chief and occupy Jagadishpur to nip 
his rebellion in the bud. His home was taken, the 
temples of his gods desecrated and his estate declar- 
ed lorteii. Jfuraar Smgh haA lanmgcA to csospe 
with his family, but a price was sot upon his head. 
Thus goaded to rebellion which he had not intended, 
the tiger qualities in the Rajput wore roused. He 
vowed venegeanoe and although he did not cherish 
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any hopes of victory over the mighty British, he 
was intoxicated with the idea of killing as many of 
the enemy as he could- before he lay down his own 
life. He armed his retainers as best as he could — 
even the ladies of the family — and fell like a 
thunderbolt on the British who v'ere in occupation 
at Jagadishpur. It was a short but sanguinary 
battle. Kumar Singh’s men were mown down like 
corn by the reaper’s scythe. When all was lost, 
the chief’s wife and daughters and about a hundred 
other ladies of the family deliberately took up their 
positions before the mouths of their own guns, bade 
the gunners fire and were blown out of existence ! 
They preferred death to dishonour. 
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ONE WORD THAT;REFORMED. » 

Badu Swai'up Chandra Panerji of Pafaldanga, 
Calcutta, Iiad a sound educ,ition in Tvcstem litera- 
ture, was generous, sweet tempered and candid; 
But J)is besetting vice was drinking. 

Once upon a time ho wanted the services of 
a thatcher and one, named Shambhu, being called 
in, he showed him his work to do and asked him to 
begin at once whereupon the>man said, “Master, 
I shall begin day after to-morrow: I have some 
unfinished work in hand which will take me the two 
intervening days." Swamp Babu agreeing said, 
“Is it then settled? I hope you will not go 
back upon your word.” Shambhu quickly answer- 
ed, “Am I a drunkard, sir, that I shall do so?’- 
These avoids, most probably unintentionally utter- 
ed, for the man might have no motive to offend his 
employer, sunk deep in Banerji’s heart 'and out it. 
After a minute’s silence he said meekly with his 
eyes bent on the ground, " Shambhu, is a drunkard 
so low? Well, then, I give up drinking this 
moment and will never touch wine in life — so help 
me, God 1 

The gentleman was as good ns his word. 
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Man nlv/nvA frU the riHvI i.rK'onlrolialflt* 
cli'.^irc for the tiling whicli hn'-' <-\prr;"!y for- 

bifldcn Iiim. Tlip iiUpnliftiors nlionf tip' tlupl: 
veil, v/liich cover;: the fapr of the Indino v-om'in 
vrliencvcr she eorn/s out e«f tlu- ;.eolrr-ioi! of h'T 
nparfments in thf* hoii.-’e, U mi ('diet a; rh'.ir as 

nnv of tln‘ d\‘n ('ominandtiu-nt '"’I'hfui dirt, If 

* 

seek to raise the veil upon n v/oiiKirr?’ fneto" Of 
course, only strangers and out dders are forhirhlen, 
not the woman's own kith and kin. A dt^reirard 
of this time-hononred prohibition was onee pnahte- 
tivc of seriou.s consequences as T shall relate 
below : — 

Sarfaraz Khan, nairah of Itengal, once met in 
the precincts of his ])alae(‘ at Paeea a niece of 
Miihabbat Jung, his minister, and begged her to 
withdraw her veil for a moment, so that he might 
have the liappinc.ss of looking at her face. She was 
a famous beautv of her age. The modest damsel 
was covered with confusion ; but quickly recovering 
herself she pleaded eloquently for her honour and 
declined to gratify his curiosity. The e.xquisitc 
grace Of her bearing, lier distress and the delicious 
tones of her voice charmed the Nawab the more 
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and fired with a hasty passion he put out his hand 
and removed tlio veil from her flushed face. Ho 
■gazed on her lovely countenance for a few seconds 
and then, dropping the drapery, he asked forgive- 
ness tor his rudeness and paying the beauty some 
princely, eompliraents, passed on. 

The girl fled in tears to her uncle and with 
mixed indignation and shame narrated the sad tale 
of her disgrace and immediately afterwards destroy- 
ed hensolf with poison. 

.Within a few hours Muhahbat called on his 
master, the nawah, drawn sword in hand and stern- 
ly demanded satisfaction for his outrageous conduct. 
Sarfaraz was not a coward ; he answered the chal- 
lenge. They fought but had not to fight long. In 
a few minutes the mtcab was cleft through the 
head and lay at his minister’s feet. Universal 
praise, not a word of condemnation, met this 
spirited action of Muhahbat who was, some years 
afterwards, raised to the nawahslnp under the title 
of Murshid Kuli Khan. 
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TRUST RECOMPENSED. 

Ip you will have ’faithful service from your 
•men, trust them. Trust, like the philosopher’s 
stone, will turn baseness into goodness, while sus- 
picion will further deprave the bad heai’t. Here is 
:an instance to the point : 

A magistrate of Nadia in Bengal, being an- 
xious to cut a road through a forest, employed the 
.convicts under his charge for the purpose.’ The 
labour was arduous and particularly troublesome to 
the convicts in consequence of the difficulty which 
they encountered in working in their manacles. 
'The magistrate was_ known to be a man of bene- 
volent disposition and a deputation of the convicts 
waited on him to pray that their fetters might be 
removed while at work and they pledged their word 
that not a single man among tliem would take 
advantage of his goodness and escape through the 
facilities afforded by the removal. They also point- 
ed out that the work would be more speedily and 
efficiently performed under the condition they 
begged for. The magistrate after a short delibera- 
tion determined to hazard the chance of what might 
be a very serious affair to himself and relieved 
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the men of their chains. His trust was fully 
reu aided. The nine miles of jungle road were 
cleareihin much shorter time than he had expected, 
while every evening the labourers returned to the 
jail at the appointed hour and not a single man of 
them wfs lost. 



INDIAN SPIRITUALITY. 

Only those wlio arc intimately acquainted with 
the Indian know what a rich mine of spirituality 
his mind is. Any man or woman of the country 
is a potential saint. The most wordly-minded, the 
roughest, and the most ignorant person of to-day 
may be seen to-morrow to have altogether changed, 

as by magic, to have renounced the world, been the 

* 

meekest of the mech, and enlightenec? with the 
highest of all knowledge — the knowledge of God. 
Such a sudden transformation was wrought in 
many Indians whose lives have been recorded and 
in a great many more who have lived and died 
obscure. I shall tell here of one, Shyama Kanta 
Banerji of Dacca. 

At school he devoted far more attention to 
physical exercise than to mental ; consequently, he 
far more developed his muscles than his knowledge 
of the three R’s. At 20 he wus a famous gymnast 
and wrestler and delighted in nothing more than 
in kicking up rows in the streets and fighting pro- 
fessional wrestlers. His early ambition was to 
enter the army ; but in his days military service 
was not open to the Bengalee. So for want of the 
better outlet to his energies he got himself enrolled 
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in tlic personal guard of tlio feudatory chief of 
Tiiijicra. He rerved the prinee for a few years ; 
tlien tired of flic serviee foe the work was lliat of a 
holiday soldier whicli consisted in escorting tlio 
raja from the palace to the tlurhar and from tliC 
4urbar back to the palace; no excitement, no 
giving and taking of hlons. lie look to laming 
wild heasf.s — tigers and lions, breaking heavy stones 
on the chest, lifting heavy weights, and such other 
Tferctdcan feats. Bv and hv he started a circus of 

« * I 

his own and travelled all over India giving exhibi- 
tions, winning fame and hcajis of money. Ono 
would have thought that this nian — this tamer of 
wild beasts, this cater of the fat and drinker of tho 
strong, this worshipper of mammon — was farthest 
from the threshold of heaven. But not ono word 
svrought a revolution in him. His svholc nature 
was changed and he was hurled right into the bosom 
of God. At Benares he met a holy man in tho 
streets who looked him straighl in the face and said 
“Well, strong man, you have tamed tho fierce 
beasts of tho forc.st, but what of the fiercer beasts 
in your own bosom — have you tamed them?’’ 

Shyaraa Kanta was electrified, lie shook in 
every limb as his own tigers shook' at his steadfast 
gaze. AVithin a month from that day ho disposed 
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of his bcfists, dismissed the men of his troupe and’ 
retired into tlic Himalaj'an mountains to struggle 
with “the fiercer beasts in liis own bosom.” He 
subdued them in good time. He was now a lioly 
man, a liermit wlio meekly sought for nothing bnt 
the grace of God. 



A WORTHY MAN AND HIS WORTHY WIFE. 


Tnr late Balm Pratap Chandra Eo> was n 
poor man , hut ho was ambitions His Inghcst 
ambitiqn was to piihhsli an English translation of 
the sast Sanskrit epic, the Mahabharnt, one of the 
giandest books of the world The cntoiprise was 
stupendous, but ho undertook it He begged for 
^lone^ -contributions, in aid 'of his work, of all m 
India and England who might apjircciatc Ins project 
and were in a position to giro such help and he 
was not altogether disappointed But it was his 
indomitable zeal and cnergj and his powei of or- 
ganisation which earned him siicccssfullj thioiiglr 
his 12 jears of h.aid labour at the head of a sjTidi- 
cate of Sanskrit and English scholars But alas ! 
he could not finish his self-imposed task Death 
out him off within a short time after the 94th lolumo 
had been giien to the world On his last bed, as 
during the last 12 jears or more of Ins life, he could 
hardlj think of anj other tiling but his Maha- 
bharat So, he enjoined it solomnij on his wife, 
Sundarifaala, that she should see to it that his 
unfinished mission was finished by her. Dearest 
wife, ’ said he with almost his last hreaths, "You 
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^hali not help my soul to salvation by merely 
performing my sradh (funeral rites) after I am gone, 
but also by bringing to a successful close the work 
I have not been given time enough to complete. 
My soul is tied to it and it shall not be freed until 
you have fully obeyed my wish. Save every pice 
you can for it even stinting yourself in the neces- 
:saries of life, sell the clothes on your back for it, 

• if need be, and slave for it ; then shall you be true 
wife to me.” ‘ 

It was a worthy woman on Avhom the worthy 
man’s dying injunction was laid. Sundaribala 
lovingly and dutifully obeyed it and that at great 
personal sacrifices. 
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FAITH OR SUPERSTITION. 

PiRsi faith in what is true, even in what is 
not true, sometimes works miracles as the two short 
stories given below 'will show. “It is faith which 
matters, not what yon put it in ” — says a school of 
Indian philosophers. 

Influenza raged in Jeswant Kao Holkar’s 
camp while that Maharatta chief was fighting 
the British troops under Lord Lake. A poor 
trooper of one of his Irregular Corps who had 
been suffering for long liad a vision which 
directed hiln to feed any of his master’s horses 
'^^ith oat and pronounce a certain formula, while 
doing BO, for a lasting cure of his disease. The 
soldier believed in the oracle with his whole soul 
and as soon as he could get out of his pallet, he 
u allied as fast as he could to the Holkar’s stables 
with a quantity of the grain and as he tied the 
bag to the head of a horse, he said solemnly, as 
directed, ‘ ‘ Take this in the name of Jeswant Kao 
Holkar, for to him both you aud I owe 'all that we 
have. ” Strange to -say ,tliat from that moment 
he felt himself relieved, and the fever never re- 
toned. A_n. accnuut of this, woiyitwis oira mm 
spread and many others tried the experiment. In 
some of these cases it proved successful, but in 
most it did not. ^ The failures, were easily attri- 
buted by the wise to w'ant of sincere faith in the 
experimenters. 

18 
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In the latter end of 1831 a blight committed 
a sad havoc in the wheat fields of a portion of the 
Punjab and. the cultivators , were in despair. 
One day a cowherd driving his cattle to watei- at 
a reach of tlie Beas near the village of Jasj-athi 
was reported to have had a vision that told him 
that the waters of that reach, taken up and con- 
veyed to the field in pitchers would effectually 
beep oft’ the blight from the wheat, provided tiie 
pitchers were not suffered to touch the ground on 
the way. The waters of the Beas had^ never been 
known before to he possessed of blight-preventing 
or any other virtues ; yet the vision was believed 
in, as the report of it spread from village to village, 
for a hundred miles round. The water was to be 
carried in the manner stated above and sprinkled 
along the boundary of the field and the unexpected 
portion was to be poured into a hole dug at one 
corner of it and no where else. All this was done 
by thousapds — ^by some very carefully and in full 
faith, and it is the tradition that their fields were 
saved. Others did not derive any benefit from 
their labour ; perhaps their faith in the efficacy of 
the water was not so strong. 

Real, whole-souled faith is an extremely rare 
thing ; bo who ' possesses it can work miracles. 
The days, of miracles, some people think, are not 
yet over. 
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AN INSTANCE OF FILIAL AFFECTION. 

Your feelings for others — of love or hatred, 
■of respect or direspect, of benevolence or male- 
volence — are expressed in a countless variety of 
rvaj's. Raja Nikhil Nath Roy’s love and venera- 
tion for his departed father was shown on a parti- 
■cular occasion in a peculiar way. When his son, 
•Girija Nath, grew to man’s estate, Nikhil Nath 
'entrusted him with the management of a certain 
portion of his vast property. For the purpose of 
his work, the young man wanted an office-room 
•and finding none of the available ones in the house 
•suitable to his pui'pose, he re-opened the long 
•disused sitting room of his grand-father and estab- 
lished himself there.' It was an old room with 
•doors and windows in a ruinous condition, fitted up 
, with out-of-date furniture and decorated with pic- 
tures upon the walls which did not interest modern 
men. So, the young heir, without the knowledge 
“51 'iJt'ira'Jb'sas, •si VAs. fttbrK, njtva- Vii& wi 

a Himalayan station, had the old doors and windows 
replaced by new ones, the room newly upholstered 
and the walls adorned with pictures according to his 
modern taste. He was going to have the walls 
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painted afresh when his father returned home- 

As soon as tlie latter heard what liad taken place 

in the room, he expressed his highest displeasure. 

“Girija,” said he to his son, “my father sat in 

this room while he lived ; I believed his spirit 

haunts it, now that he is gone ; for he loved it.. 

You should not have sought to dislodge it from it& 

ancient possession. My father loved the furniture, 

the paintings and the curtains which were in it ; 

you should not have 'pained his spirit hy removing 

them. In a word, you should not have gone into- 

the room and interfered with the things in it. I 

hear the old things which vou have removed have- 

not been yet destroyed ; that is a. mercy. I shall 

presently have them all restored to their wonted 

places. The room shall look again as it did in mw 

father’s life-time. It is a holv shrine to me and'. 

%/ 

while I live, I will allow no vendalism. Here is a 

• r 

cheque for you for 30 thousand rupees ,* have an 

office built and furnished for vourself with the:- 

♦ «/ 

ihoney.” 

Here was filial affection of a high order. 
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AN APPARENT RUDENESS. 

“TiiiNas are not wint tlic) 'ccni of course, 
sometimes One is most likclj to commit mistakes 
in (lie .nntter of man’s niaiiiicrs ns inilicatne of 
Ills lic.ut 

Kniiinnfa Rno, chief of Dcori, \vas m the 
eompinv of Ins fcnilal lord, the raja of Orchlia in 
Biiniklkli nul, iilitn ,tlic (alter was pajing a 
eciemonnl list to the agent to the Ooicrnor 
General of India at 3'eliri, Sriiiiant,a Mas a libernllj 
ediicattd, liandsonio aoiiiig mail — a jicrfect master 
of good manners , \ct i certain action of Ins Mas 
Tiiistindci stood and offence taken 

In the hall of reccjition Sriinantn Kao sat nest 
to Licnttnint Thomas, the agent’s nidc-dc-camp ; 
and during the inten lew he asked the chief to allow 
him to look at his hcaiitifiil gold-lnitcd sword The 
chief held it fast Minch so ofleniled the Unglislimaii 
that in Ins irritation he slighted the whisper in 
which the chief said that he would wait upon him 
III his tent in the course of the day and slioM’ him 
the sMord AVlien the interview was over, Thomas 
mentioned the incident to the agent and said that 
he felt very miioli hint at the incivility of the chief. 
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But Ibc agent knew him well ; so, he answered 
that Sninanta was perfect a gentleman that he 
felt quite sine that he would explain all to his 
satisfaction, wdien he called iqion him In this 
intemcw the chief explained that if he had made 
over his sw'oid to the English officer and the latter 
liad draw'll it from tlic scahliaid in the situation 
in w'liich they w'cic — with the tent full of the raja’s 
peisonal attendants and sin rounded by a devoted 

t 

and not very oidcih soldien — the Gonscquencc 
might have been sciious Ain man outside might 
have been seen the gleaming blade and not knowing 
w'hy it had been diawai, might haie suspected 
treaehciv and called out to the icscuc Some blood 
should haie been shed suiel} befoic quiet was 
lestoied “Tbeiefoie,” finished the >oung chief, 
“ did I hold the sw'oid fast and iiskcd the imputa- 
tion of rudeness I hope you aie satisfied 

Lieutenant Thomas was not only satisfied, but 
also grateful He w^as so delighted with him that 
he begged for and obtained a poitiait of him and 
■cherished it 
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BROTHER AND SISTER. 

‘ Like parent like cinid ’ fet us say, tliougli 
tlic 'Bengali proverb docs not ahiays come tme 
In tins storj I slinll tell of tno of Eamtanu Labin's 
cliildrcp, Navakuniar, son and Indiimati dauglitor 
Navakumar nns a young man and a promis- 
ing practitioner of medicine But lie fell ill and 
III a slmrt time developed 83inptonis of congump- 
tion After some treatment in Calcutta bo was 
In Ilia phjaician a advice removed to Bhagalpur 
in Bcfiar to trj tfio olimatc of that healthy place 
Indumati, liis maiden eiatcr, about IG, accompanied 
him to care for him He rallied for a time and hia 
rclativea fondly thought that ho was out of danger 
But no the inaidioua diacaao returned after some 
time m a worse form Sister Indu a labour m 
nursing her brother had always been atrenuouB 
Her devotion was absolutely self aacrificing now 
The- woful result was, as might be feared, that she 
caught the contagion Their old parents wore at 
tins time with them Yon may well imagnie their 
agony of mind and fear They took them to Arrali, 
another healthy station in Behar, for a further 
change and gave the best medical aid their small 
means allowed But all was unavaihng The 
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biotlicr and sister sank lapidly. But it was angelic 
in them that each wsas far moic anxious for the 
comfort and iccoveiy of the otlicr tlian lor those of 
himself or herself A hundied times a daj each 
earnestly cnquiicd of his or licr parents and othei 
attendants if the othci wa'? feeling better and inoie 
comfoi table and when the doctoi came, caeh 
earnestly pics^^ed him to pay all his best attention 
to the othci I am sure tliat if either could, like 
the Moghul emjieior; l^aber, who according to 
the legend, had tiansfeircd to himself hi'^ «on 
Humajooii’s sine death, — if either might be acccjit- 
ed as sacrifice for the other, thej would h.ne 
gratefully offeied themsehes The brother knew' 
that his sistei had caught the fell disease b} hei 
devotion to him and this consciousness was mote 
painful to him then the piospect of his sure death : 
and the sister sincciely and anxiously prayed that 
as there wxas aheady an offering in her poison, 
humble though it w\as, God might accept it in His 
grace and in consideration of it save her brothel’s 
life Nothing pleased her more than the hope of 
the fulfilment of this piayer But it was all othci - 
wnse ordained Indu went first , Navakumar fol- 
lowed about nine months afterw'ards. 
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HONESTY REWARDED 


Panchanan Dab oI Teota m the distnct of 
Dacca -was bom m poverty and waa dependent on 
ibB chapty of Bome relativcB for bis maintenance 
np to about 18 years of age Very hltlc even of 
such education as "was availabk in those days, was 
given him , but honesty and amiability were bom 
in him and^o never failed to gam the good mil of 
those with whom he came in contact 

This young man went out into the world seoh 
mg to earn his broad Ho attached himself to 
some merobants who traded m tobacco in northern 
Bengal and with them landed at the station of 
Khansama on the htrai Ho soon found work 
there' in a nch merchants house of business and 
•although he began as an apprentice, it did not take 
Turn long to rise in bis employer s esteem and 
tavonr by bis honesty, intelligence and industry 
He was sometimes entrusted with transaotionB of 
considerablo responsility 

Once upon a time tobacco went very low in 
the 'market and the merchant, Panobailan s 
•employer who had largo atotks upon lus hands 
wak ill at ease ’ But bur young 'man knew that the 
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daikest mglii is genciall\ follo\\od In tlic linghtest 
morning — tliat a gieat dcpicssion in tlie bazar is 
gcnerall} picmonitor} of a great rise So he often 
beggcfl bis mastei to keep np bis spiiits Nay, be 
did moic On one of tbese da}s wlnle walking 
about tbe iivei-poit, be obseived a fleet pf boats 
laden witli tobacco nbicli bad 311st anchoied and 
nere waiting foi ciistomcis He bade foi tbe 
nliole caigo on bcbalf of bis employer, quickly 
struck a veiy adi antageous bargain and finished 
nith pledging bis gold ring nitb tlic tiadci for pay- 
ment of the price His star was on tlic ascendant 
He returned to the office to beai bis employei joy- 
fully exclaim, “ Panebanan, excellent nens ; I Iiaxe 
just received letteis fiom Calcutta to advise that 
tobacco has looked up and is steadily advancing ” 
Tbe next day Panebanan sold off bis purchase at 
over 50 pei cent piofit liy wbicb be made neaily 
ten thousand iiipecs He brought all tbe money 
to his master and told him foi tbe fiist time tbe 
stoiy of his transaction. He begged to be excused 
foi having done a bit of business without his know- 
ledge and permission ; but he had done so, he said, 
in the confident hope that it would be profitable. 
The master was dehglited, not with the profit, 
although so laige, but with the honesty and genius 
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of tho ^filing nmn to whom he resolved to bo as 
generous as possible So, he said, Panchnan, 
the profit IB wholly yours as the transaction was, 
although done in my name I lay no claim to it 
You are intelhgent and indnstnons above all, yon 
are honest I do not doubt but you will thnvo m 
the world Bmld up your fortune on tho ton 
thousand vou have justly earned 

He did Ho earned a princclj fortune, enjoy- 
ed it and l^ft it to his sons at his death A grand- 
son of his was made a raja by the government of 
Bntish India 
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FOR “MOST CONSPICUOUS BR/^VERY." 

The achie\cmcnts ol (he tlic Indian aimy, since ^ 

t 

the ^\orld-■^va^, n(n\ ha|)pil\ o^cl, began, conMi- 

t'litc a gloiions iccoid They ha\c been tlic tlicnio 

of le'^pcctfiil adinnalion of the ^^o^ld Bide by 

side AMth then connades ncai Ypies the 

soldier-sons ol India, lielpcd to stem the fii^t 

onslauglit of the Cbanians in the autumn of 3^) )- 

and tlius to ‘^a've thc^ cause of botli (be allies and 

( 

'Civil i/.ation Biufc that lime on man} battle- 
fields — in Mcbopolaniia, in Gallipoli, in Arabia, in 
Palestine — thev ila^c fouglit to the vciy end foi the 
Biitish Empne o( ^\hlch their own countiy foiius 
a part Pathans, Piinjabces, Sikhs, Rajputs, 
Guikhas, and the othci wai-hkc laccs of India ha\e 
covcied themsebes with gloiy Pei haps, the most 
coveted decoiation open to tlie soldiei of the Biitish 

I 

Empire is the Tictoiia Cioss. No few\ar than ten 
Indian 'waiiiois liave Aion it for then “-Most 
Conspicuous Biavei}” which w^oid hi a very, bcsirhis'^ 
l^dlat it commonly means, connotes, I think, in 
military language such collateial viitues as selfless 
'devotion to dutv, connadeiy and tlie truest love I 
shall sample it in a few sliort stoiies taken fiom 
'contemporaiy lecoids 
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Of nflemnn Kulnbir TImpa oWlio 2nd battalion, 
3rd Queen Alexandra s own Giirkbn rifles, it is re- 
corded that when Iiimscif wounded on the 26tb 
September, 1915 during opcmtions against tho 
Germaii trencliea soutli of Manquissart, be found a 
badly wounded soldier of the 2nd Liecestersbire- 
Begiment behind the first line German trench and, 
through urged by the British soldier to save himdself , 
be remained with him all day and mgbt In the 
early mormug of the following doy in misty weather 
be brought him out through the German wuro 
entanglements and, leniing him in a place of com- 
parative safet), returned and brought in two more- 
wounded soldiers, his own ooimtry men, one after 
tlio other Ho then went back in broad daylight for 
the Bnbsh soldier and brongbt bun in also, carry- 
ing him most of the way and being at most points 
under the enemy s fire " 

II 

Lance Naik Lalla of the diet Dogrus found a 
Bntish officer of another regiment lying seiorely 
wounded close to the enemv He dragged him into 
a temporary shelter which he himself had made and 
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in 'whicli he had alieady bandaged four wounded 
men He bandaged the officei ’s wound also and had 
just finished when he heaid the calls fiom the 
adjutant of his own legiment who was lying in the 
open in a fiightfiilly mutilated condition The 
enemy weie not moie than one bundled yards dis- 
tant and it seemed ceitain death to go out to the • 
place where the adjutant lay But Lalla went out 
nevertheless and came to the officer and proposed 
to him to ciawl back to sheltei vith him on hi^^ 
back This not being peimitted, he skipped oif 
his own clothing and wiapped the wounded man in 
it to keep him as waim as possible and stayed with 
him till just befoie daik when he returned to 
shelter 

After dark he boie the first wounded officei 
to the mam tienches and then returning with a 
stretchei cairied his adjutant on it to the same 
shelter. 


Ill 

Sepoy Chattai' Singh of the 9th Bhopal 
Infantry left cover to assist his commanding officer 
who was lying wounded and helpless in the open 
He bound up the officer’s wounds and then dug 
covei for him with his entienching tool being ex- 
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posed all the -while to Tory hea-vy nfle fire For 
five liouTB until nightfall he remained beaide his 
officer shielding him with his o-wn body on the ex- 
posed side It IS the oldest -canon of self-saonfice 
that a man be willing to lay do-wn his hie for his 
fellow gian and this Sepoy Chattar Smgh most 
truly was Then -when darkness came, ha -wont 
back under its cover for assistance and with it 
brought the officer into safety 

rv 

Naik Sbaliama Khan -was m charge of a 
maohme gnn section in an exposed portion m 
front of and covering a gap in a new Britash Ime 
within 160 yards of the enemy s position He beat 
efi three counter attacks and worked his gnn single- 
handed after all his men except two belt-fillers had 
become casnahties ’ For three hours he held 
the gap under a heavy fire -while it -was bemg made 
--seaare When his gnn -waa knocked out by hostile 
fire, he and his two belt-fillers held their ground 
-with nfles till ordered to -withdraw With three 
men sent to assist him he then brought back 
his gun, ammunition -and a soverelv -wounded 
man ^vfho yas unnWe to walk But for his 
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gallantry and determination tte British line, it nas- 
been candidly admitted, must have been penetrated 
by the enemy that day.^ 


V 

c 

This IS from a London ne^^spapei of the 23 st 
June, 1915 — 

“ A Victoria Cross has been awarded to Eifle' 

man Karan Bahadur Eana of the G-urkha rifles for 

( 

“conspicuous bravery” and lesource in action 
under adverse conditions and uttei contempt of 
dangei in an attack He, with a few other men, 
succeeded undei' intense fire in cieeping forwaid 
with a Lewis gun in order to engage an enemy 
machine gun which had caused seveie casuahties 
to officers and other ranks who had attempted tO' 

c 

pitt it out ^f action 

No I of the Lewis, gun partly opened fiie and 
' was shot immediately Without a moment’s, 
hesitation Karan Bahadiii pushed the dead mau- 
off the gun and in spite of bombs thrown at him 
and heavy fire from both flanks, he opened file 
and knocked out the machine gun crew Then, 
switching the fire on the enemy bombdrs and 
rifle-men in front of him, he silenced their fiie. 
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He kept lus gnn m action and Bhowed tlie 
'greatest coolness in removing defects which had 
twice prevented the gun from finng He did 
magnifioient work during the remainder of the day, 
and when a withdrawal waa ordered, assisted with 
covenijg fire until the enemy was close to bun 
He displayed throughout a very high standard of 
valour and deiotion to duty 

Nothing under the sun is absolutely evil 
Thii war Jiae brought out, amongst other thmgs, 
the best quahties of the Indian fighting man and 
displayed them before the astonished gaze of the- 
world, just as in the closing years of the last 
century the Eusso-Japanese war had called forth 
and exhibited those of tbo Japanese soldier 
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